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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


Conservation-minded sportsmen can form the front line of conservation. 
Inspired by sound purpose, guided by intelligent leadership and energized 
by common interest, the active members of any group of sportsmen can apply 
conservation principles in their community that have a direct influence on 
the future of Pennsylvania and even the nation. 


Like the outdoorsmen shown on this month’s cover, thousands of people 
in our State are beginning to realize that conservation and outdoor activity 
are not confined to hunting and fishing seasons alone. It is time and there 
is need for more and more citizens of the Commonwealth to take advantage 
of the year-round pleasures offered by Pennsylvania’s forests, fields and 
streams. Some, but not yet enough, are starting year-round conservation 
projects, are going afield in all seasons of the year to further the crusade of 
conservation. Whether they are feeding wildlife in winter, planting game 
food and cover in spring, building pheasant rearing pens in summer, or teach- 
ing safe gun handling to youngsters in fall, these sportsmen are spreading 
the interest in conservation and the outdoors. Through conservation they 
are guaranteeing a better future for themselves and their children. 

Building a better future through conservation is today’s challenge to each 
of this Commonwealth’s more than a million outdoor men and women. If 

each sportsman does not become concerned about his sport and about the 
present and future use made of the natural resources in his locality, he 
cannot expect the miracle of others in his community to do the job of 
restoration, preservation and conservation for him. ‘That interest, aware 
ness and concern can grow from the leadership and actions of local sports- 
men-conservationists. 


It is significant that the outdoor sportsmen are among the very first to 
feel the destructive results of resource waste and exploitation. Because of 
their direct love for the land and their earnest desire for that land to produce 
the maximum resource crop—soils, forests, waters and wildlife—sportsmen 
should become the modern minutemen who sound the alarm at the first 
sign of waste, pollution, erosion, burning or disease. 


Until the day when every locality and community in our State has at 
least one active sportsmen-conservation group doing a constructive job in 
safeguarding our natural resources, supporting State and National con- 
servation efforts, arousing public interest in the need for conservation, we 
will follow the bitter road which leads to scarcity and see those things that 
mean so much to all of us disappear because of our lack of foresight and 
determination to preserve them. 


Pennsylvania Needs Year-Round Sportsmen-Conservationists 
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FOREWORD 


Throughout most of the English speaking world the adminis- 
tration of wildlife resources is based on the principle that all 
wild animals and birds belong to all the people, not just those 
who make direct use of them. When wildlife is viewed in this 
way as a trust to be preserved and managed for all to enjoy, the 
role of organized sportsmen becomes one of the most important 
parts in any wildlife conservation pattern. 


The properly organized, active and managed sportsmen’s club 
is an invaluable conservation asset. Armed with sound facts and 
guided in the right direction, the sportsmen of Pennsylvania— 
both individually and collectively—can accomplish modern mira- 
cles in the protection, restération and preservation of our soils, 
minerals, forests, waters and wildlife. 


This special issue of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News is intended 
as a source for such facts and guidance. Throughout its pages, 
a positive course of action is outlined—a course that will not only 
give sportsmen a much greater appreciation of the rich out- 
door heritage that is theirs, but will also lead them to more 
fully realize the part they can play in conservation. 


With the knowledge that the information is factual and with 
the conviction that it should prove both enlightening and 
beneficial, this issue is made available as a conservation educa- 
tion service. 


Additional copies in limited numbers can be procured by 
enclosing ten cents (10c) in coin to cover cost of handling and 
mailing to: Pennsylvania Game Commission, Division of Con- 
servation Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Ribitcotten 


i YOU are one of the thousands of persons in Pennsylvania 
who do nothing more for conservation in this state than 
buy a hunting and fishing license annually, you are not a sports- 
man; a hunter or a fisherman perhaps, but not a sportsman. 

If your interest in hunting and fishing is solely in killing 
more game and catching more fish, you are not a sportsman. 
Furthermore, if all hunters and anglers in Pennsylvania were 
like you, your sport would be doomed. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission alone cannot supply 
enough game for one million hunters whose only interest in 
the out-of-doors is killing. The Pennsylvania Fish Commission 
cannot stock enough fish to supply the demands of 700,000 
license holders who are interested only in getting their limit 
everytime they're going fishing. 

Wildlife is a heritage to be cherished and conserved. If it 
is to be harvested, it is to be harvested wisely. And when it 
reaches the danger point, it is not to be harvested at all. When 
Pennsylvania’s hunters and fishermen come to realize that this 
vast wilderness of ours and the wildlife within it belongs to all of 
the people of the state; when they come to realize that hunting 
and fishing is not a game in which we must try to beat the 
other fellow; when they learn that killing the things we cherish 
just for the sake of killing is wildlife bankruptcy; and when 
they decide that it is their job, not just the other fellow’s, to 
help conserve and bring back our precious wildlife; then and 
only then will all of our nimrods and anglers be called sports- 
men. 

Just as sure as the game law violator is a thief, so is the person 
who answers “bunk” to the above statement a menace to the 
future of sport afield. He’s the guy who's taking it away from 
us without giving a thing. He's the one we sportsmen will 
have to work on before he puts an end to public hunting in 
Pennsylvania. He's a tough guy, and the only way we can 
reach him is to play it his way . . . tough! 

The majority of you who will read this book are sportsmen. 
You — your Game Commission by subscribing to its maga- 
zine and supporting its programs. So, it’s up to you to carry 
to the other fellow any inspiration or ideas that you glean 
from this publication. You'll do your part, but how about 
some other men you know? Why not buy a few extra copies of 
this issue and give it to them? Or lend them your copy when 
you are through with it. 
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The purpose of this book is to suggest to sportsmen the many 
fine things that can be done to interest them throughout the 
year; not just hunting and fishing, but dozens of other healthful 
activities, all of them lots of fun and all of them abundantly 
worthwhile. 

That we have not covered all of the things that might be 
suggested is most likely, If you think of others, let us know. 

In using the names of certain sportsmen’s clubs and even 
individual sportsmen throughout this book we have done so 
only to offer examples to others of what can be done. Your 
club may be doing a job just as important as those mentioned 
here. And the reason we did not include your name was because 
we did not know about your work at the time the book was 
written. 

The author takes complete responsibility for the examples 
used in this publication. It was his assignment to collect all 
the information possible. The Game Commission, as publisher, 
conceived the idea and guided its preparation. However, 
if you or your club have been doing a worthwhile job that you 
think is comparable to or better than those mentioned here, 
by all means let the Commission know about it. Your example 
will serve, too, as an inspiration for others to do likewise. 

Hunting and fishing are grand sports. We hope that you en- 
joy them as long as you live and that your children and your 
children’s children will enjoy them too. But remember that 
hunting and fishing are only two of the many, many forms of 
recreation that you can enjoy throughout the year. Don’t sell 
yourself short. Don’t just hunt and fish. Look into some of 
the other activities that await you. This book suggests quite a 
few. You're bound to like some of them. 

If you are a real sportsman, the big thing after all is getting 
out-of-doors. You hunt and fish and you enjoy it, but it’s 
because you are out in the open . . . in the woods, the fields, 
the mountains, along the streams, in the marshes! That’s what 
really counts. 


Let’s continue to enjoy the out-of-doors . . . in many ways. 
And let’s guard jealously the wildlife and the wilderness that 
WE own. . . youand!. . . WE own it! 


HAL H. HARRISON 
December 1950 


Tarentum, Pa. 
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N PENNSYLVANIA today, as in 

other states that enjoy good hunt- 
ing and fishing, there are hundreds 
of sportsmen’s clubs. Indeed, the list 
of clubs runs into the thousands. It 
gives the average person the impres- 
sion of terrific strength and power in 
such union. 

Well, there is no question about 
the POTENTIAL strength and power 
of such a formidable group. But to 
cite an old adage, “A chain is only 
as strong as its weakest link,” in 
that huge chain of sportsmen’s clubs 
there are scores of weak links. 

What answer will I get from YOU, 
the reader, when I ask: “What good 
work has your club been doing? And 
what have you been doing, as a good 
sportsman and conservationist, to aid 
your club in its program?” 

Can your club boast of anything 
except a list of paid up members? 

If not, you are on the wrong track. 
Your club needs a _ reorganization 
and a brand new outlook. And it is 
not the sole purpose of a sports club 
It is 
It is part of your 


to be AGAINST something. 
easy to find fault. 
club’s responsibility to be FOR a 
few things too. 

In an article in one of the maga- 
zines sometime ago, Mabry I. Ander- 


son wrote on “Why _ Sportsman’s 
Clubs Fail!” In part, he wrote: 


“All real sportsmen know what can 
be done with proper organization and 
effort and yet they fail. Why? The 
whole thing hinges on YOU, Mr. 
Sportsman. You're the one to praise 
or blame. Unless you, yourself, take 
the bit in your teeth, you’re sunk. If 
you already have an inactive group, 
your job will be harder. Toes will 
be tramped and feelings hurt, but if 
your business was failing, you'd 
trample a few toes to save it, wouldn’t 
you? 

“The future of your wildlife and 
renewable resources IS your business, 
just as much as your hardware store 
or your service station and neglect is 
bankrupting it. You can save it by 


organization and work. While thou- 
sands of words have been written on 
the mechanics of organizing a sports- 
men’s club, I’ve never seen a: thing 
that told how to make one work. I 
intend to try to tell you HOW to 
make your club work and the seven 
basic principles that follow have pro- 
duced results. Take them to heart; 
they can mean the difference between 
a rich enjoyment of God’s outdoors 
and a barren land.” 

Here are Mr. Anderson’s 

basic principles, condensed: 

1. Be sold on the need for or- 
ganization. 

2. Elect officers that are interested 
and have sufficient -time to de- 
vote to their jobs. 

. Have a definite set of objectives. 
Don’t simply fight things, create 
something. 

- Realize the absolute necessity 
of regular meetings and inter- 
esting programs. 

. Be aware of the fact that every 
member possible should be 
given a job. 

- Be thick-skinned and willing to 
stick out your neck. 

- Practice showmanship. Do 
something. Get your club in 
the limelight. 


seven 


Organizing a Club 
While the mechanics of getting a 
club organized correctly are vitally 
important to the future of that club, 


achievement is really the life-blood 


of any sportsmen’s association. Mem- 
bers should always realize that 
achievement in conservation will re- 
sult directly in more fish and. game, 
make healthful recreation and more 
unity of purpose. 

But to take first things first, the 
club should be set-up properly. Two 
worthwhile publications are avail- 
able: “How to Form a Sportsman’s 
Club,” published by Outdoor Life, 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10,.N. Y.; 
and “Organize a Sportsmen’s Club” 
by Michael Hudoba, published by 
Sports Afield, 401 Second Ave., S. 
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Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

In the March 1948 issue of the 
Pennsylvania GAME NEws, a concise 
working plan for a successful sports- 
man’s club was outlined. As an in- 
troduction to the plan, the following 
good advice was offered: 

“The sound basis for continued 
success of an organization is the con- 
stitution on which it is established, 
the quality of regular meeting pro- 
grams and interesting projects or ac- 
tivities. Many organizations are 
formed and carried on by the energy 
and enthusiasm of one or two in- 
dividuals, and rapidly disintegrate 
when that impetus 1s lost. Therefore, 
more individuals having a share in 
the establishment and the continuous 
operation of the organization will in- 
sure its success. 


And here is the suggested set-up 
for a successful club: 

Constitution and By-Laws—The adop- 
tion of the rules governing the 
establishment and operation should 
include the following: Name, Ob- 
jective, Membership and Dues, List 
of Officers, Duties of Officers, 
Standing Committees, Meeting 
Time, Directors, Annual Meeting 
and Election of Officers, Quorum, 
and Amendment of By-Laws. 


Membership and Dues. —Membership 
is usually open to all interested in- 
dividuals, with a special considera- 
tion for farmers in the rural areas. 
Since good will of landowners is 
necessary for good hunting relation- 
ships, some clubs have made efforts 
to cultivate it by reduced dues for 
farmers. The annual dues range 
from 50c to $5.00. 

Meeting Place and Time.—A regular 
meeting place and a set time are 
essential to stability. Better attend- 
ance will result if members know 
that the meeting will be held on a 
stated evening of the month at a 
specified place. The necessity for 
notifying the membership of the 
time and place of meeting would 
thus be eliminated; but, if the club 


Bs 
has funds, it may be desirable to 
have reminder letters sent, which 
should most certainly be done « 
all special occasions. 


Standing Committees.—The work of 
the club can be expediated if con- 
sideration of club activities is re. 
ferred to committees for investiga. 
tion and recommendation. The 
committees may have three or five 
members, of which one is the chair- 
man, usually appointed by the 
president of the club. The follow: 
ing are suggested committees: 


Finance and Budget Committee— 
Considers ways and means of rais- 
ing funds, makes budgets and 
audits expenditures and accounts, 


Program Committee.—Makes arrange. 
ments for speakers, movies or other 
activities for regular meetings. 

Membership Committee.—Conduets 
membership drives. 

Publicity Committee.—Prepares all 
publicity for regular and special 
events. 

Game Committee.—Handles matters 
pertaining to game _ propagation, 
problems and activities of the club. 

Fish Committee.—Handles matters 
pertaining to fish progagation, 
rough fish, commercial fishing and 
similar problems. 

Forestry Committee.—Handles matters 
of tree planting, fire prevention 
and suppression, and forest land 
problems. 


Soil and Water Committee.—Handles 
matters of soil erosion, water con- 
servation, water pollution and simi- 
lar problems. 


Law Enforcement and Legislative 
Committee.——Keeps the club in- 
formed of all laws pertaining to 
natural resources, promotes law ob- 
servance, considers proposals for 
proper legislation. 

Farmer Relations Committee.—Con- 
siders all matters pertaining to the 
hunter-farmer and angler-farmer re- 
lationships to promote better un- 
derstanding and cooperation. 
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Contests at field day events add interest to sportsmen’s club activities. 
throwing contest is in progress here at the annual field day of the Northcentral Division 






A potato-masher 


of Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs at St. Mary’s. 


Field Events Committee.—Handles the 
rifle, pistol or gun ranges for shoots; 
field training and trials for dogs; 
archery courses; casting platforms; 
and promotes other field activity, 
training events and contests. 

Education Committee.—Promotes ef- 
forts to acquaint club members 
with conservation matters, carrying 
them into the schools and trying 
at all times to create a better un- 
derstanding between sportsman 
and public. 

Junior Conservation Committee.— 
Handles all matters concerned with 
junior organizations within the 
club or within the community; aids 
in organizing and operating such 
clubs: 

Special Events Committee.—Handles 
occasional events such as picnics, 
joint meetings with other groups, 

contests such as_ bird-house-build- 

ing, and similar events. 


Club Property Committee.—The club 


that starts with property or event- 
ually acquires property should have 
a committee to manage such af- 
fairs. ‘he property may be a club 
house or a tract of land or both. 
It is desirable and may be neces- 
sary, if the club owns property and 
equipment, that an association or 
corporation be formed and regis- 
tered with the state to safeguard 
the investment and simplify the ad- 
ministration. 


Food and Cover Committee.—So im- 


portant has this activity become 
that it deserves a place in the stand- 
ing committees. All problems and 
programs involving the club’s work 
in food and cover, including winter 
feeding of wildlife, are handled by 
this committee. Programs for 
future activity should originate 
here also. 
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Safety Committee.—Considers all mat- 
ters pertaining to water and fire- 
arms safety. A constant program 
of personal safety should be stressed 
through demonstrations of swim- 
ming, lifesaving, handling water- 
craft and handling of firearms and 
ammunition. 

Predator Control Committee.—Con- 
siders and manages all programs 
concerned with control of undesir- 
able predators. 


Club Entertainment 


Successful sportsmen’s clubs find 
that much of the routine planning 
for the organization can be done best 
by the board of directors and the 
committees. Meetings can be made 
less boring and much more interest- 
ing if many business matters have 
been thrashed out in advance and are 
presented for club acceptance or re- 
jection. Business meetings should 
never be involved and should close 
early enough to permit ample time 
for entertainment, visiting, story- 
swapping and possibly refreshments. 


The interest of members will be 
held best by well-planned meetings 
and pleasant and interesting enter- 
tainment. New members will be at- 
tracted to the club through its social 
activities and its programs. Publicity 
for each meeting with an invitation 
to non-members to attend is impor- 
tant. 

Certain meetings may be set aside 
as special events . . . annual dinners, 
fish fries, clam bakes, ladies night, 
carnival night, picnics, exhibitions, 
farmers’ night and many others. 

Talks by conservation officers, il- 
lustrated lectures, bait and fly casting 
exhibitions, shooting exhibitions, ex- 
hibitions of safe gun handling, raffles, 
and fishing, hunting and outdoor 
movies suggest a few programs for 
clubs. 


Appropriate Movies 
A “must” on the program of most 
sportsman’s clubs is a good movie 
for presentation each meeting night. 


———.., 


To aid clubs in securing the right ma- 
terial, the following list of motion 
picture sources is given: 
Pennsylvania Game 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Fish Commission, Har. 
risburg, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Department of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Federation of Sports. 
men’s Clubs, Dr. C. A. Mortimer, 
Sec., Honesdale, Pa. 

Soil Conservation Service, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

Penn Fishing Tackle Mfg. Co., 3028 
W. Hunting Park Ave., Philadel- 
phia, 32, Pa. 

Animal Trap Company of America, 
Lititz, Pa. 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

National Wildlife Federation, 20 
Spruce St., Boston, Mass. 

Wildlife Management Institute, Wire 
Bldg., Washington 5, D: C. 

Izaak Walton League of America, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Field and Stream, 515 Madison Ave, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Castle Films, 445 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Rd., 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
D. C. 

National Rifle Association, Washing: 
ton, D. C. 

Remington Arms 
Conn. 

Winchester Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Weber Lifelike Fly Co., Stevens Point, 
Wisc. 

South Bend Bait Co., South Bend 
23, Ind. 


Commission, 


Co., Bridgeport, 
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Sportsmen's Bureau, 343 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Ralston Purina Co.,  Cainaiaviadd 

uare, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Santa Fe System Lines, 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Princeton Film Center, 
N. J. 

Pp. & K. Inc., 3450 Archer Ave., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Fred Arbogast & Co., 313 W. North 
St., Akron 3, Ohio 

Ashaway Line Co., Ashaway, R. I. 

y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, 


Princeton, 


Bao Binder Oil Co., 15 W. 51st 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Evinrude Motors, 4143 North 27th 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nash Motors, 14250 Plymouth Rd., 
Detroit 2, Mich. 

Gaines Dog Research Center, 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Canadian Travel Film Library, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Il. 


250 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 123 S. 

Broad St., Philadelphia: 9, Pa. 
Government Travel Bureau, Dept. of 

Trade and Industry, Photo Branch, 

Victoria, British Columbia 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, Province 

of Quebec, 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. 

A complete listing of free movies 
for sportsmen’s clubs is published by 
Outdoor Life Magazine, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. This 


booklet is priced at 25c per copy. 


The Pennsylvania Federation 
The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs is the state or- 
ganization for Pennsylvania sports- 
men. Its membership now numbers 
over 200,000. From a local club 
level, it is organized into county 
federations. These, in turn, are or- 
ganized into eight divisions: North- 
western, Southwestern, North Central, 
South Central, Central, Southern, 

Northeastern and Southeastern. 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs represents more than 200,000 sports- 


men. State officers, shown here, are, left to right: 


Pres.; §. Dale Furst, Williamsport, Pres.; 


§. Cooper, Connellsville, Past Pres. 


Joe Barkley, Punxsutawney, Ist V. Pres.; 
Mortimer, Honesdale, Sec.-Treas.; Merrill Merritts, Petersburg, Nat. Fed. Rep.; 


Raymond Armstrong, Guys Mills, 2nd V. 
Dr. C. A. 
and Robert 
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The Federation holds two conven- 
tions annually, one in October and 
one in February, the latter being the 
annual meeting. 


It is at these two meetings that 
problems of interest throughout the 
state are discussed by the delegates 
from the county organizations. Many 
suggested changes and additions to 
the fish and game laws are proposed 
here, as well as matters pertaining to 
the conservation of natural resources. 
It is this Federation that serves as the 
“voice” for Pennsylvania sportsmen. 


One of the oldest, and at one time 
the most powerful sportsman’s club 
in Pennsylvania is the United Sports- 
men of Pennsylvania, organized and 
chartered in 1908. This group was 
state-wide when it was created, but 
later split into a western section 
known as the Wildlife League and 
an eastern section that retained the 
original name. 


The eastern section still survives 
and affiliated clubs are called “camps.” 
J. Q. Creveling, former member of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
and a resident of Wilkes-Barre, and 
the late Dave Pritchard, of Scranton, 
were the organizers. 


Consolidated Sportsmen 


One of the most successful sports- 
man’s clubs in Pennsylvania and the 
largest single club is the Consolidated 
Sportsmen of Lycoming County. Men 
who direct the affairs of this club 
have solved the problem of keeping 
10,000 members busy and happy and 
“eran ane their organization from 

coming a club of hunters and 
anglers clamoring for more fish and 
game. 


They have done this with a pro- 
gram . . . a program that provides 
for the whole family of every one 
of its members. 

At the same time, they have not 


forgotten the primary purpose of 
the sportsmen’s organization . 


the promotion of good sportsman. 
ship, conservation and the enjoy- 
ment of the out of doors. 


And they have put in operation 
a program for teen agers that js 
attracting wide attention. Two 
thousand boys and girls are regu- 
larly enrolled members of the or. 
ganization. 

The machinery of the organization 
lies in its board of directors, made 
up of 250 men, representing every 
one of the dozen communities jp 7 
the area in which the organization | 
works. . 


Also, there are nine regional vice 
presidents whose job is keeping per 
sonal contact among the group's 
far-flung membership. 


Interests of the organization are? 
directed by 24 standing committees, 
Five major events mark the annual | 
program of the Consolidated Sports- 
men: a two-day picnic, annual elec 
tion of officers, a banquet, a field? 
day for juniors and a turkey shoot) 
for adults. 


One of the club’s biggest assets 
is the Memorial Grounds, along: 
Loyalsock Creek, about 12 miles 
from Williamsport. The area covery, 
more than 200 acres and is valued’ 
at $26,500. It is a memorial to 
members who made the supreme sac 
rifice in World War II. x 


Someone nicknamed the area “the” 
poor man’s country club,” because? 
the only admission fee is a member 
ship card costing $1 a year for seniors’ 
and 50 cents for juniors. Members” 
may take their families free. 


Among the facilities on the grounds * 


are an archery range, _ baseball 
diamond, ice skating pond, two pic” 
nic groves, pistol and rifle ranges, 7 
quoit and horseshoe courts, skeet” 
and trap installations, two bathing 
beaches (one shallow for youngsters), © 
a playground with slides and swings, 7 
a first-aid dispensary, rest rooms, a ~ 
bathhouse and a parking lot. 








CHAPTER II 


aod And Cover For Willy 
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ILDLIFE is a direct product . 


of the land. It is dependent 
for its very existence upon suitable 
habitat food and cover. 

Sportsmen everywhere are realizing 
this basic fact more and more. 

While artificial propagation of 
game and predator control have their 
place in the game management pic- 
ture, both programs are secondary 
to the all-important plan of provid- 
ing adequate food and protection for 
existing game as well as for any an- 
ticipated increase. 

A given area of land is limited 
in the amount of wildlife it can sup- 
port in direct proportion to the 
amount of food and cover that area 
of land offers. Other factors exist, 
of course, but none is as vital nor 
as fundamental as these two pre- 
requisites. 

What can we hope to gain when 
we release ten rabbits in an area that 
already has little enough food and 
cover for the ten rabbits that already 
live there? For lack of food, our 
new rabbits face starvation; for lack 
of cover, they face annihilation by 
predators. 

With this fact well in mind, sports 
clubs throughout Pennsylvania are 
turning their attention to fundamen- 
tals to first things first. They 
are supplying food and cover in 
depleted coverts with the confident 
knowledge that more game will fol- 
low their efforts. 


Look To The Farms 

Because 80 per cent of the small 
game harvested today comes from 
farmed lands, it is there that we must 
pin our greatest hopes for improved 
hunting conditions. Small game is 
dependent upon the farmer for food 
and cover, both summer and win- 
ter. Thus, sportsmen are following 
the lead of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission in its vast cooperative 
farm-game program, by concentrat- 
ing their efforts on similar projects, 
sponsored individually or by organ- 
ized clubs. 


Unfortunately, on all too many 
farms, wildlife is a neglected crop, 
With intense cultivation resulting 
from a desire on the part of man 
farmers to turn every foot of earth 
into cash, wildlife has actually van. 
ished from many areas where it 
once flourished. 

Fortunately, modern concepts of 
good farming are favorable to good 
wildlife conditions. Wildlife has a 
very definite place in “planned” ag. 
riculture where every acre is used 
for its particular crop of highest 
value. And while Soil Conservation 
Service personnel and County Farm 
Agents are preaching the doctrines 
of good farming through good con- 
servation, sportsmen are taking ad- 
vantage of this turn of events to 
offer help to farmers in providin 
food and cover for wildlifé. This 
help takes many forms, and _ alert 
sports clubs are continually finding 
ways and means of furthering their 
interests to the mutual benefit of 
both farmer and sportsman. 

It is beyond the scope of ‘this 
publication to set forth the many 
good soil conservation practices that 
have a direct bearing on improved 
wildlife conditions. Be assured, how- 
ever, that much help and advice 
is available free of charge from con- 
servation agencies, including the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. Any 
club desiring to help improve hunt- 
ing conditions in farm areas need 
only state its willingness. 

In addition, there are many recent 
books and magazine articles on the 
subject, all helpful. Two excellent 
booklets are available at a nominal 
cost from the Wildlife Management 
Institute, Washington, D. C. They 
are: “Upland Game Management” 
and “The Farmer and Wildlife.” 
These two publications alone con- 
tain enough solid, practical informa- 
tion to suffice for any program under- 
taken by a sports club. 


Programs Underway 
Many Clubs throughout Pennsyl- 
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Po 
yania are working constantly with 
healthy enthusiasm to put over worth- 
while projects. Others need to in- 
culcate sound conservation programs 
in their activities. 

The Southern Chester County 
Sportsman’s and Farmer’s Association 
gives a good demonstration of what 
a club can do to help itself when 
it sets aside an annual contribution 
for the purchase of food-producing 
trees and shrubs for planting with the 
cooperation of the Soil Conservation 
Service. In 1949, that donation was 
$200. In 1950, it was $300. 

The Holmesburg Fish and Game 
Protective Association increased its 
membership dues from $3.00 to $5.00 
a year because the members figure 
that if they are to have better hunt- 
ing and fishing, they must devote 
more of their time and money to pro- 
viding suitable habitat. 

In an effort to provide more wild- 
life food and cover, the Warren Field 
and Stream Club paid for 500 one- 


year old multiflora rose seedlings for 
25 Warren County farmers who ap- 
plied for the stock. The club at- 
tached the condition that farmers ac- 
cepting the seedlings would not post 
their lands against hunting. 

The West Chester Fish and Game 
Protective Association arranged with 
seed stores in West Chester to sign 
up farmers in that area to set aside 
small plots of. corn, soy beans, etc., 
for winter food for game. The club 
paid each farmer for each plot. 

Food plots, mostly corn and buck- 
wheat, have been planted throughout 
Somerset County by the Laurel Ridge 
Sportsmen’s Association. 

In a report at the annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, the Conservation 
Committee made the following rec- 
ommendation, which was accepted 
unanimously by the Federation: 

“Your committee feels that the 
Federation has an inherent interest 
in the U. S. Soil Conservation Service, 


Believe it or not, but this wildlife paradise was once a strip mine spoil bank. It shows 
what can be done when an effort is made to plant spoil banks and restore them to use- 


fulness. 





The above photo was taken in the Community Park in Grove City. 
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Better farming means more wildlife. 


as substantiated by the remarks of 
Dr. Gustav Swanson, head of the Cor- 
nell Department of Conservation, who 
stated: ‘Most state game departments 
are cooperating closely with the Soil 
Conservation Districts in putting 
game management on private lands. 
These are pertinent observations and 
the trend away from game farms is 
in line with the development brought 
about through wildlife research.’ 
“With reference to the trend away 
from game farms, Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son recently stated: “The artificial 
propagation and release of game 
species, which can be done success- 
fully if no consideratoin of cost is 
involved, cannot be conducted on an 
effective scale by the average state 
conservation department financed en- 
tirely by nominal license fees.’ 
“These authoritative remarks seem 
to indicate a program of food and 
cover rather than one of spending 
the sportsmen’s money on an expan- 


Sportsmen should encourage modern farm prac- 
tices at all times, such as contour strip farming shown above. 








sion of a propagation program and 
the purchase of game. 

“Your committee therefore recom- 
mends: 

“1. An effort be made to influence 
other conservation agencies to effect 
a U. S. Soil Conservation District in 
every county. 

““g. State College be approached on 
the imperative need for a coopera- 
tive program with a common interest 
for conservation between its Exten- 
sion Service and the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

“g. It is only fitting and proper to 
approve and congratulate the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission for the 
establishment of a food and cover 
program.” 


Multiflora Rose 


Of all the modern farm practices 
that have helped wildlife, none has 
been more outstanding than the in- 
creased use of the living fence of 
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multiflora rose in farm conservation 
work. 

The living fence idea appeals in- 
stantly to the farmer. There are 
no posts to rot, no wires to rust, sag 
or break. Miultiflora is the answer, 
for it offers economy both in estab- 
lishment and in upkeep. In addi- 
tion, it beautifies the landscape. 

Multiflora rose is a dense, thorny 
shrub that grows to about eight feet 
high and eight feet wide. On most 
farms, it becomes “stockproof” in 
from three to five years. Its value 
to wildlife as protective cover can- 
not be overemphasized. The red ber- 
ries or “hips’’ are eaten by some birds 
in winter. 

It takes from 100 to 200 plants 
to set 100 feet of fence, depending 
on whether they are set at 1-foot in- 
tervals to hold large livestock, or at 
6-inch intervals to hold everything 
down to a small pig. When estimat- 
ing the number of plants 10 per cent 
extra should be added to provide 


A full grown multiflora rose hedge makes 
ideal for wildlife. 
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spares (temporarily heeled in) for the 
prompt replacement of any plants 
that may die. 

Pennsylvania sportsmen have been 
quick to realize the value of multi- 
flora to wildlife, and it should be 
one of the “musts” in their plant- 
ing-for-cover programs. 

Sportsmen in Illinois have made 
vast plans for its use. Some 200 in- 
dividual multiflora rose nurseries 
have been established throughout 
that state by member clubs of the 
Illinois Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Club. The Federation’s program calls 
for a goal of 1,000 plants for each 
of its 60,000 members. 

Individual projects range from 
back-porch flower boxes in Chicago, 
through modest backyard plots, to 
extensive plantations established by 
members who own farms and estates. 
A club of Moline expects to produce 
200,000 seedlings for distribution this 
fall and next spring. Broadlands 
Sportsmen’s Club has set a goal of 


an impenetrable fence, ideal for farms and 


Missouri Conservation Commission Photo 
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250,000 plants as its quota; 100,000 
plants will be distributed by the Lin- 
coln Sportsmen’s Club. 

This type of project will return 
Illinois sportsmen big dividends. 
Their efforts will be repaid by bet- 
ter hunting conditions, more game, 
improved relationships with farmers 
and landowners, and by a feeling of 
genuine achievement. 


Trees and Shrubs 


The importance of restoring or 
creating wildlife habitat on farms 
cannot be oyeremphasized, but the 
sportsmen o devote all of their 
food and cover planning to farm 
game species are neglecting another 
big job. 

To be sure, there is some overlap- 
ping in the results obtained in some 
instances, such as the utilization of 
farm crops by wildlife generally con- 
sidered forest species, but the well- 
planned program will include direct 
consideration for the latter. 


As a squirrel food, few shrubs 
excel the common hazelnut or filbert. 
An indication of the popularity of 
this shrub with the bushy tails is 
given in a letter from a sportsmen. 
He writes: 

“For years our mail was delivered 
to a box a quarter of a mile from 
home, necessitating a walk up a long 
lane bordered by hazel. A row of 
telephone poles extended down the 
lane, the rest of the land being bare, 
but with an open and distant wood- 
land. Often, on my trips to the 
mailbox, I would see a fox squirrel 
making the long journey to that 
hazelbrush from the oak and hickory 
woodland. When dogs or men ap- 
peared, the frisker would run up a 
telephone pole where it remained 
until danger passed.” 

A good plan is to place hazelnuts 
near mature woodlands that provide 
good den sites for squirrels. The 
shrub grows rapidly and produces 
an abundance of nuts long before 
the slower-growing nut-bearing trees. 

Other important nut trees are wal- 


nut, hickory, butternut and oak. ~ 

The Montgomery County Federg. 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs has done” 
a big job in planting trees. Indeed,” 


this club maintains a nursery at § 


Graterford where seed stock is selected © 
from trees which provide either food 

or shelter for wildlife. A recent ip. 

ventory of the nursery listed the fol. 7 
lowing: three beds or about 5,000 wal. - 
nuts; one-third bed of Ginko; one” 
bed of pine, spruce and hemlock; one # 
bed of dogwood; one-half bed of shell. & 


bark hickory; one-third bed of per # 
simmon; and one-third bed of honey — * 


locust. 

Oswago Rod and Gun Club pur 
chased and set out 1,500 walnuts and/ 
1,500 locusts. This club also plants 
multiflora rose. 

Chuck Miller, a member of the 
Canoe Fish and Game Protective Ag¥ 
sociation at Port Allegany, offers 4 
good example of what an individual) 
may do in a food and cover pro 
gram. In time taken from operat} 
ing a busy service station, Mille 
has set out evergreens, black walnuts 
and butternuts on two abandoned) 
farms and a hunting camp site. 

Sportsmen going afield in the fall 
often find black walnuts going t 
waste beneath the trees. Many of 
these could be gathered and planted 
without much effort. 4 

Starting in 1936 when 5,000 muk 
berry trees were planted, the West 
ern Reserve Fish and Game Protege 
tive Association, Sharon, has com 
tinued a tree-planting program which 
has paid dividends. Many of the 
trees are large enough to bear now, 
Included in the program are ever 
green and nut trees. 

Hellertown Sportsmen’s Association 
is utilizing a 40-acre plot of ground: 
owned by Radio Station WGPA, 
Bethlehem. The station’s sending” 
tower is on this ground and the 
sportsmen have been granted permis 7 


TE 
if 


sion to plant the area with food plots, 3¥ 


trees, shrubs and vines for wildlife. 
Warren Field and Stream Club has 
entered into a unique agreement with 








An evergreen nursery will produce seedlings for planting in the wild. Such a nursery is 
a fine project for sportsmen’s clubs. 




























Don’t forget the oak as an important factor in food and cover for wildlife. 
oak trees are serving as a worthy food substitute for our blighted chestnuts. 










-{corns from 
Encourage 


oaks by planting new ones and releasing old ones that are choked by other vegetation. 


the U. S. Forest Service on a 200- 
acre tract in the Allegheny National 
Forest. Club members will do the 
seeding, planting of game foods, 
shrubs, game stocking, release work 
on game-food species, pruning of ap- 
ple trees and cover production. The 
Forest Service will furnish some 
equipment, technical advice and su- 
pervision. Declared Supervisor Rich- 
ard J. Costley: 

“Together we will have an area of 
intensively-treated, publiclyowned 
land which should serve as a prime 
example of what can be done in the 
way of habitat modification in the 
interest of wildlife. At the same 
time, watershed, recreational and 
other resource values will be en- 
hanced.” 

The planting of 2,000 Norway 
spruce and pitch pine seedlings as 
well as many fruit trees has been a 
conservation activity of the Choke 
Creek Rod and Gun Club on its 6o- 


acre club grounds near State Game 
Lands gi, Lackawanna County. It 
is noteworthy that this club’s mem- 
bership is 12, mostly ex-service men. 
Largely through efforts of officers 
of the Southwest Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs, 1,400 acres of strip mining 
spoil banks, mostly in Washington 
County, were planted by the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. About 
1,500,000 trees, shrubs and food-pro- 
ducing vines went into the project. 
Troutville Conservation Club, Hel- 
vetia Sportsmen’s Club and Stump 
Creek Rod and Gun Club have 
joined together in a common food 
and cover program. The result to 
date has been four separate plots of 
buckwheat planted in the “wilderness 
area” of Clearfield County. The plots 
are located geographically to give . 
maximum benefit to wildlife, particu- 
larly deer and wild turkeys. Farmers 
plowed and prepared the soil at the 
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expense of the sportsmen. 

Western Clinton Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation also prepared and seeded 
three game plots in the Keating, Ket- 
tle Creek and Youngwoman’s Creek 
areas. The club allotted up to $100 
for each plot. ge 

That sportsmen are missing a great 
bet when they neglect the propagation 
and care of our native oak trees is 
the thought-provoking statement of 
Dr. R. D. Anthony, tree-crop adviser 
for the Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture. You may be surprised 
to learn that the available protein 
in acorns is practically the same as 
in some species of chestnuts. 

“We decry the loss of the chestnut,” 
Dr. Anthony pointed out, “but we 
ignore our oaks in propagation and 
wildlife management.” He went on 
to say that the release of choked 
young oaks should be an important 
part of any land management pro- 

ram for better food conditions for 
wildlife. 


Incidentally, Dr. Anthony is one 
who has faith in the Chinese chest- 
nut as a substitute for our blight- 
stricken native chestnuts. 


Admittedly, the ruffed grouse is a 
bird for which it is difficult to apply 
practical game management tactics. 
However, the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission has had the grouse very 
much in mind in its food and cover 
program, especially in the work of 
release cuttings. Acres of wild grapes 
have been restored to a healthy con- 
dition by such methods. 


No individual club in the state, 
however, has done more to improve 
ruffed grouse habitat than the Penn- 
sylvania Field Trial Club. While it 
is true that the club’s 24 one-hour 
courses at Marienville are not open 
to small game hunting, yet, the time 
and money spent by the club on these 
courses can be duplicated anywhere 
in typical grouse country. 

One planting included 1,000 white 
pines and 1,000 red pines, placed in 


_ Small groups of 15 to 25. The idea 


is to produce a brush-type tree as 
protective cover for grouse, rather 
than the tall specimens so desirable 
for lumbering. Along small spring 
runs, 300 basket willows were planted. 
Several hundred black locusts were 
planted in old log-loading yards. 

In open spots, the club planted 


' 250 mountain ash seedlings, one of 


the best winter and spring foods for 
grouse. Many more will be planted. 

Cuttings were made in order to 
provide better ground cover where 
needed and to open the forest canopy 
to light. 


Waterfowl Management 


Some Pennsylvania sportsmen have 
been providing food and cover for 
migratory. and nesting waterfowl. 
Others, especially those located in 
favorable waterfowl areas, will want 
to improve conditions for these birds. 

It should be recognized, however, 
that while ducks like water, they do 
not like just any water. Sportsmen 
can save themselves considerable time 
and money by acquiring a fundamen- 
tal knowledge of “how to do” and 
“where to do” before launching an 
ambitious program for waterfowl. 

To that end, I should like to recom- 
mend highly the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute’s booklet, “Waterfowl 
Management On Small Areas.” The 
first part of this book, “Ponds and 
Marshes for Waterfowl,” written by 
Fish and Wildlife Biologist C. E. 
Addy, is crammed full of practical 
down-to-earth suggestions for sports- 
men who contemplate a waterfowl 
habitat program. For the more am- 
bitious, L. G. MacNamara’s treat- 
‘ment of “Methods of Pond and Lake 
Construction,” in the latter half of 
the book, will be invaluable. 

Mr. Addy warns about planting 
just any duck food anywhere at all. 
He suggests six important considera- 
tions in the choice of duck food 
plants: 

1. Natural range of the species 

2. Type of bottom or soil 

3. Depth of water 








see 


eo 


* 
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Marshes, like this one in Crawford County, offer sportsmen’s clubs ideal habitat for im- 
provement in food and cover projects. Waterfowl can be induced to rest and feed in places 
like this by proper management. 
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4. Chemical nature of water (acid- 
ity or salinity) 

5. Physical aspects, such as wave 
action and light absorption by tur- 
bid and stained waters 

6. Presence of destructive animals 

High on the list of desirable plants 
for fresh water ponds which are 
slightly acid to slightly alkaline are 
sago pondweed (Potamogeton), wild- 
rice (Zizania aquatica) and Wild- 
celery (Vallisneria spiralis). 

Let Jack Opachinski, fish and game 
chairman of the Nanticoke Camp of 
the United Sportsmen of, Pennsylva- 
nia, give you his ideas: 

“When wild ducks stop on your 
waters and find little or no food, 
they go on their way in search of 
better feeding grounds. If they find 


plenty of their natural foods grow- 
ing there, you can’t keep them away. 
To have the best of hunting and fish- 
ing, all that is necessary is to start 
a growth of their favorite food.” 


A paddle-full of grass-leafed pondweed in 


Putting words into action, the Nan- 
ticoke sportsmen planted the follow- 
ing in surrounding waters: wild 
celery, sago pondweed, elodea plants, 
muskgrass, wapato duck potato tubers 
and deep water duck potato tubers. 


Game Protector Ted C. Carlson has 
done an outstanding job in planting 
water cress in hundreds of spring- 
fed streams in Elk County, many in 
remote areas. In addition to being 
a valuable food for wild ducks, water 
cress is relished by deer, beavers, 
muskrats, wild turkeys and many 
other birds and animals. The plants 
remain green throughout the year 
and are a valuable winter food. 

Western Reserve Fish and Game 
Protective Association has purchased 
many kinds of waterfowl food for 
planting in marshes in the western 
part of Mercer County. The results 
have been wonderful, club members 
declare. 


the Pymatuning refuge. Plantings here have 


caused a comeback of such aquatic plants as arrowhead, rice cut grass, coontail, pondweeds 


and waterweeds. 
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Because thousands of ducks nest 
along the Perkiomen and its tribu- 
taries each year, the Perkiomen Val- 
ley Sportsmen’s Association has au- 
thorized the purchase of 200 signs 
to be posted on wild waterfowl breed- 
ing areas. 


Duck foods planted along Chester 
County streams by the Southern Ches- 
ter County Sportsman’s and Farmer’s 
Association include giant wildrice, 
wild duck millet, wampee (duck 
corn) and wild celery. 


Bird boxes are discussed in another 
chapter, but it should be mentioned 
here that outstanding success has been 
achieved in Pennsylvania and else- 
where in the proper construction and 
the proper placing of wood duck nest- 
ing boxes. The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission is well launched on a 
project in which hundreds of boxes 
are now being utilized. And this is 
a program in which sport clubs may 
participate easily. 

On Page g of the December 1947 
issue of the Game. News, sportsmen 
will find a helpful article entitled “A 
New Method of Erecting Wood Duck 
Nesting Boxes.” It should be read 
before any such program is under- 
taken. 


For Furbearers 
There are times when a program 
for better fishing or for better water- 
fowl management clashes with a pro- 
gram for increasing the harvest of 
furbearing animals. It is not always 
so, but sportsmen interested primarily 


in trapping may wish to improve food 
and cover in some marshes, lakes and 
streams with the furbearers in mind 


All the generalities that apply tg 
habitat improvement for game spe 
cies apply also to furbearers. Oven) 
trapping naturally is a factor to be 
considered in any dwindling popula 
tion, but just as important, if not? 
more so, is the constant disappear. : 
ance of food, water and cover. 


Certainly the continual pressure for 
the drainage of marshlands to pro! 
vide more acres to cultivate can do” 
nothing but reduce existing habitat” 
for many furbearers, and sportsmen] 
interested in preserving this natural’ 
homeland will fight vigorously against 
promiscuous drainage programs. 


Some government agencies are en-" 
couraging landowners to drain? 
marshes faster than _ conservation 
agencies can preserve or rebuild) 
them. This situation requires con) 
stant vigil on the part of sportsmen 
who wish to preserve trapping (a 
waterfowl hunting) even as it exists! 
today. : 
The construction of ponds, dis 
cussed in another chapter, is one 
method of providing new habitat for 
muskrats, minks and beavers. Much 
can be done to improve existing” 
ponds and marshes. . 


If food habits and environmental 
demands of various species of fur 
bearers are studied first, sportsmen) 
can do much in providing the right) 
food and cover in exhausted areas. 
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Bi Merveg future of small game hunting 
in Pennsylvania is largely an in- 
dividual problem for each sportsman 
and an important problem on the 
agenda of any sports club. A year 
‘round program for any club must 
list high among its important activi- 
ties that of Farmer-Sportsman rela- 
tionship 

The modern farmer is far from the 
cartoonist’s out-moded version of a 
rube or a country-jake. He is a smart 
business man whose vocation requires 
a working knowledge of a wide range 
of diversified subjects. In the eco- 
nomic operation of his business, he 
can consider wildlife only as a by- 
product; one that contributes very 
little to the annual income. 

Thus, when a farmer is asked to 
consider the improvement of food 
and cover for wildlife on his farm, 
or when he is asked for permission 
to hunt over his land, he is justified 
in weighing the merits of these propo- 
sitions carefully. 

It is your job as a sportsman to 
sell him on the advisability of both. 

Food and cover for wildlife is dis- 
cussed in another chapter. That is 
not the complete solution to the far- 
mer-sportsman picture. Indeed, there 
are too many “No Hunting” signs 
posted on thousands of acres of Penn- 
sylvania farmland to give any sports- 
man the idea that the problem is 
anywhere near a satisfactory solution. 

That a breach exists between some 
farmers and sportsmen due entirely to 
a lack of understanding between the 
two is a recognized fact. Thus, any- 
thing that sportsmen can do as in- 
dividuals or as a club to span that 
breach and bring about a friendly 
relationship is certainly worthwhile. 


The Farmer-Sportsmen’s Commit- 
tee of the Consolidated Sportsmen of 
Lycoming County has mapped a pro- 
gressive program to better farmer- 
sportsmen relations. The committee 
has suggested a “Code of Ethics” 
which has been adopted by the asso- 
ciation. The code is appropriate, 


and other clubs would do well 
read it, study it, adopt it as part of 
its own code, and then live up to it 
Here are the 10 points of the code; 

1. Always stop at the farmer’s house 
and ask permission to hunt 

2. Ask the farm land-owner to join 
you. Farmers, too, like to hunt. 

3. Be as careful of the farmer's 
property as you would your own. 

4. Don’t clutter up another man’s 
property with rubbish. 

5. Remember, a farmer’s land js 
the same to him as your own yard 
and property is to you. 

6. Don’t hog the game if the shoot 
ing is good. Offer some of your kill 
to your farmer host. 

7. Remember to return to the farm 
after the hunting season. Help to 
feed game in the winter. The farmer 
also will appreciate it if you will 
shoot crows and vermin. 

8. Don’t take the attitude that the 
few dollars you pay for a license pays 
for the game. Without the farmer’ 
feed and nature’s help, your license 
fee would pay for no more than the 
cost of stocking two rabbits. 

g. Always remembér that most “No 
trespassing’’ signs are up because you 
or some other hunter did not prac 
tice these rules in the past. 

10. Make friends with our most im 
portant partner in hunting . . . the 
farmer. 


Which Is Better? 

Pessimists have predicted the end 
of free hunting in Pennsylvania as 
well as throughout the country. The 
course taken by the sportsmen of this 
state will determine largely whether 
such predictions come true. Let ws 
take, as examples, the programs of 
two sports clubs: 


The first has adopted a policy of 
posting lands of cooperating farmer 
against all persons except club mem 
bers. In return, the club agrees t 
stock the land and to press charges 
against trespassers and law violaton 
during the hunting season. 





» “No Trespassing” signs will come down when sportsmen and farmers reach a better under- 
standing of each other’s problems. It is the job of sportsmen’s clubs to encourage a better 


relationship. 


The second club issues a carefully 
worded card of introduction to land- 
owners stating that the holder of the 
card pledges to conduct himself as a 
gentleman and that the club will 
reimburse the farmer for any damage 
up to $100 which the hunter might 
cause. In a three-year period, 30,000 
of these cards were issued without a 
single claim against the club. 

This club establishes no tight 
fences against outsiders; just a sim- 
ple pledge of gentlemanly behavior 
backed by financial insurance against 
damage. 

If the first plan is universally 
adopted throughout the state, sports- 
men will be able to hunt in their 
own town or county but nowhere 
else. Then too, these clubs would be 
cut off from any possible assistance 
from the funds realized from license 
fees because their lands, technically 
at least, would be closed to the public. 


In the second plan, sportsmen have 
complete freedom of movement, 
would be assured of full state co- 
operation and would be contribut- 
ing to the perpetuation of the 
American plan of free hunting. 


Clubs Offer Examples 


The Delaware County Field and 
Stream Association is a good example 
of an unselfish club whose farmer ‘re- 
lations is a vital part of its set-up. 
During the war, when farm labor 
was scarce, members of the club 
helped pick and husk corn and did 
other farm work to help out. The 
result was that hundreds of acres 
of land that had been posted is now 
a part of the club’s Farmer-Sportsmen 
Cooperative Hunting Plan. Today, 
thanks principally to the efforts of 
this club, about 10,000 acres are now 
open to the general public for hunt- 
ing. No special privileges are asked 
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even though the club prints and dis- 
tributes safety zone posters at their 
own expense. 

Windsor Fish and Game Associa- 
tion furnishes safety zone placards 
and in many instances the members 
put up the signs for the farmers. This 
club also guarantees to prosecute to 
the limit any gunner caught commit- 
ting vandalism on a farmer’s property. 

Monessen Sportsmen’s Association 
is wide-awake to its farmer relation- 
ship responsibility. Members keep 
in close touch with district farmers 
throughout the year. A corn roast is 
held annually in honor of the far- 
mers. Members are requested to al- 
ways ask permission before hunting. 
Wildlife food is bought from the far- 
mers and remains for winter feeding. 

Thoughtless hunters trampled the 
corn on the William Stewart farm 
near Monessen one autumn. As a 
good-will gesture toward Farmer 
Stewart 40 members of the Monessen 
club husked three acres of corn for 


Groundhogs are a nuisance and a menace to many farmers. 
service to these farmers when they reduce the woodchuck population on such farms. 


him. Later, they conducted a fox 
hunt on his farm in an effort to con 
trol. this predator. Needless to say, 
Farmer Stewart forgave the vandals, 
thanks to the alert Monessen club. 

So anxious were the members of 
the Southern Chester County Sports 
man’s and Farmer’s Association tg 
bring about a better relationshi 
with farmers in their area that t 
included the farmers in the name of 
their organization. Indeed, of the 
700 members, 100 are farmers and 156 
are mushroom growers. 

The list of clubs who furnish safety 
posters to farmers is endless. This 
is universally accepted among Penn 
sylvania clubs as a courtesy that is 
expected of them. ; 

Meyerstown Rod and Gun Associa 
tion furnished “Men-Working-In-The 
Field” posters as well as safety zone 
posters to their farmer friends. 

The Charleroi sportsmen hold an 
annual meeting for farmers, they of 
fer their help to farmers, they con- 


Sportsmen render a real 
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Many sportsmen’s clubs throughout the State print and distribute safety zone posters 


similar to the ‘one shown above. 
buildings, livestock and families. 


duct fox hunts as vermin-control aids, 
and they encourage members to make 
friendly visits to neighboring farms. 

To show its appreciation to land- 
owners who do not post their prop- 
erty against fishermen who use the 
streams that flow through their farms, 
the Mount Nittany Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation at State College has an an- 
nual fish fry in honor of these land- 
owners. In addition, each landowner 
is made an honorary member of the 
club. 

Washington County Sportsmen’s 
and Conservation League and the 
Winstead Chapter of the Fayette 
County Fish and Game Association 
simultaneously put on one of the 
most intensive farmer-sportsmen rela- 
tionship campaigns ever conducted 
in the state. Every farm in the area 
was visited and each farmer was 
given a mimeograph sheet containing 
the pledges of the sportsmen who 


Farmers welcome the protection they offer to their 


asked permission to hunt on the 


farms. Posters were printed espe- 
cially to comply with this pledge, 
and the Washington County poster 
even set forth a penalty of $25 for 
violation and $10 for information 
leading to a violation. 


The Farmer-Sportsmen Cooperative 
Committee of the Allegheny County 
Sportsmen’s League found that satis- 
factory relationships with farmers in 
their area could be established at 
meetings of the Granges. In addi- 
tion to visiting individual farms, 
members of the committee kept a 
close contact with the eight granges 
operating in Allegheny County. 


State Aid 


As the farm land under lease by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
rapidly approaches the 1,000,000-acre 
mark, much credit for assistance in 
signing up individual landowners 
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throughout the state must be given 
to the sportsmen, both as individuals 
and as clubs. Sportsmen continually 
worked with Game Protectors in 
seeking permission of farmers to in- 
clude their holdings in these large 
parcels that make up the individual 
farm-game projects. 

The financial responsibility of 
managing more than a million acres 
under the farm-game plan makes it 
doubtful if the Commission will be 
able to continue its expansion in- 
definitely. That means, of course, 
that most of the farm land in the 
state will be outside the huge family 
of farm-game cooperators; it means 
that the approach to much of this 
land will have to be made by the 
sportsmen. 


Hunting By Permission 

A plan that has been working well 
in other states and in a number of 
sections of Pennsylvania is that of 
posting land with “Hunting-By-Per- 
mission-Only” signs. Sportsmen have 
learned that one of the biggest gripes 
of farmers everywhere is that they 
do not like strangers coming onto 
their land and hunting without the 
owner ever knowing who was there, 
where they trespassed, etc. Farmers, 
like other people, appreciate cour- 
tesy and respect. When they fail to 
receive it, the “No Hunting” signs 
often result. 


In North Carolina, a canvas was 
made of farmers who had their land 
posted against hunting. They were 


asked this question: . = 
“Would you allow people to hy 
on your land if they came to yg 
first and asked for permission?” 
nearly every case, the answer wag 


yes. 4 
As a result of this poll, 40,000 pos — 


ters were distributed to 500 farmen § 


in the Tar Heel state. The results 
have been so gratifying that North 
Carolina sportsmen and game officials 
declare that “the old, old story of 
posted land, hard feelings, and tres. 
passing is coming to what may be § 
a happy ending.” . 
Many farmers who requested 
“Hunting By Permission Only” signs § 
also asked for “Fishing By Permis § 
sion Only” signs. 
an initial printing of 10,000 of the — 
latter. Commenting on this success 
ful approach, an editorial in “Wild-~ 
life in North Carolina,” observed: 


“No one knows how far these pos @ 
ters will go toward bringing about § 
a happier relationship between far.” 
mers and sportsmen, but if the de | 
mand for them continues, it appears 7 
that a lot of North Carolina land, % 
which is now prohibitively posted, 
will be open to hunters who ask per | 
mission. 


While no signs at all might be the” 
Utopia for which Pennsylvania hun-’ 
ters strive, yet, I think most will 
settle for “Hunting By Permission 
Only” in place of the discouraging 
“No Hunting” signs that confront’ 
them now. ; 
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“ag author approaches this chapter 
with considerable trepidation. 
As time goes on and we have avail- 
able more and more reports from 
wildlife technicians regarding this 
highly controversial subject, it is ap- 
parent that we must temper our en- 
thusiasm for wholesale slaughter of 
predators. The more a_ sportsman 
studies the complex problem of the 
predator’s place in our balance of 
nature, the more cautious he becomes 
in expounding positive theories. 

Too many “iniformed sportsmen, 
completely unaware of any recent 
studies made in this field, still go 
about shouting that “the only good 
hawk is a dead one,” “let us kill every 
fox in Pennsylvania,” “great horned 
owls are no good,” and similar tirades 
that have been handed down to them 
from one generation to another. 


One point is evident and that is 
that the complete extirpation of any 
wildlife species is deplorable. The 
Pennsylvania Game Commission and 
other conservation agencies as well as 
informed sportsmen will fight vigor- 
ously against any campaign to an- 
nihilate any animal regardless of its 
apparent lack of economic virtues. 

Enthusiasts for predator control 
have a point in their favor when they 
cite the fact that man has completely 
upset the balance of nature in an en- 
vironment where predators might 
otherwise be considered more toler- 
antly. The purists who live by a “kill 
nothing” theory must recognize the 
fact that man has created many con- 
ditions under which predatory an- 
imals may prosper to the extent that 
desirable species are wantonly decim- 
ated. 


Where man has created an un- 
natural situation and predators are 
abundant as a result, man is justified 
in trying to bring about a better 
balance by forcefully controlling 
them. 


However, it is the author’s opinion, 


that because a species must be con- 
trolled in a localized situation where 





it is evidently harmful, it does not 
follow that every individual of that 
particular species should be slaughter. 
ed wherever it is found. Fortunately 
it is physically impossible for man to 
annihilate completely any of our com. 
mon predators. 

Predator control programs help to 
harvest some of the surplus and keep 
down the over-all numbers of many 
so-called undesirable species. In ad- 
dition, predator control offers an off 
season activity for sportsmen which 
most of them label “worthwhile.” Its 
encouragement can do little harm, 
and in many localized cases, can do 
considerable good. 


Crow Hunting 

So popular has crow hunting be- 
come in Pennsylvania that it is a toss- 
up whether this part of the book 
should be listed under “Predator 
Control” or under “Hobbies for 
Sportsmen.” I heard a group of crow 
hunters once express concern that 
crows for hunting might become very 
scarce if the sport became too wide- 
spread. This group even talked of 
asking the Game Commission to reg- 
ulate the kill and to set seasons and 
bag-limits. 

To enthusiasts like that, predator 
control is secondary; the sport is the 
thing. And those who consider it a 
sport usually go about it in a sport- 
ing manner trying to outwit 
their quarry rather than - committing 
a wholesale slaughter by bombing 
night roosts. 

Game Protector George W. Kep- 
pler, of Meadville, is one of Penn- 
sylvania’s best known crow hunters. 
Regarding the sport, he writes: 

“Crow hunting offers a good test of 
skill in outsmarting the wary crow 
to bring him into range as well as 
giving all kinds of action and shoot 
ing from all angles. 

“Real devotees of crow hunting are 
firm in their belief that it makes a 
substantial contribution to the eco 
nomic welfare of the farmer as well as 
the small game hunter. For not only 
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is the black marauder a menace to 
the farmer but destroys a great deal 
of game. The crow will destroy nests 
as well as the young. 

“I believe the real fundamentals of 
crow hunting are: 

“; Concealment. This is the main 
factor regardless of the method 
used. Be careful in the selection 
of clothing, which should be dark 
and of a color that will blend 
with the background. One can- 
not be too particular in the at- 
tention to the smallest details. 

. Crow Call. Many are on the 

market today. Use a good one. 

. Gun. I leave its selection to you, 

but choose one that is easy to 
handle. You get some very quick 
action. 

“I find the early morning and late 
afternoon the best time to hunt crows. 
I use a live great-horned owl for a 
decoy with a string attached so that 
I can make it move when the crows 
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come in sight. I also place a few 
dead crows around the owl. This 
makes the crows more excited. The 
same results can be obtained with a 
stuffed owl. 

“Place the owl in an open field 
about 150 feet from the woods. Hid- 
den in the woods, you get shots of the 
crows as they leave and return to the 
woods. I also use a live crow as a 
caller for crows nearby. The me- 
chanical caller is used for crows at a 
distance. 

“In using my call, I give a few 
short calls of surprise, just as a crow 
does when he finds something that 
excites him. When the crows start 
coming to the decoy, I switch to my 
live caller. During the shooting, the 
calling should be the greatest, using a 
distress call. Live callers may be ob- 
tained by keeping some of the crows 
that are only wing-tipped. 

“During the negting season, or 
where crows have not been hunted 


Crow hunters gather dead crows from around a live great-horned owl decoy following 
a successful shoot. The same results can often be obtained with a stuffed owl. 
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Most sportsmen look upon fox hunting as both sport and predator control. Fox hunt 
can often be combined with winter feeding projects to give multiple results. 


before, I find that I get good results 
by stringing out a few dead crows 
and using only my crow call. 

“Some hunters have crow calling 
down so perfectly that they need only 
use the mechanical call. They have 
learned to imitate the various calls 
of the crow. 

“By becoming a crow hunter you 
can enjoy one of our most fascinating 
sports as well as contribute toward 
helping our small game. If you get 
the urge to go hunting in the off- 
season, go crow hunting.” 

And a great many sportsmen are 
taking Keppler’s advice. .To hunt 
crows in a sporting manner as sug- 
gested, large groups are discouraged. 
Better results are obtained by two or 
three sportsmen working together. 

Mass killing of crows as a predator 
control measure is more of a club 
activity. One .of the most-»active in 
this field is the Crow Foot Rod and 
Gun Club in Wilkinsburg. Members 


of this club operate quite drama 
ically. On winter nights with snow 
covering the ground, members die 

in white and creep up on a forgm 
crow roost. At a given signal tig 
shooting starts and hundreds of croy 

are killed in a few minutes. q 

The Lower Pottsgrove Sportsmé 
Association also conducts its activit 
against crow roosts at night. 

A big crow roost at Hillsville i 
attracted many night shoots from ¢ 
Western Reserve Club in Sharon, | 
many as 100 carloads of hunters ha 
descended upon this roost in 


me 4 


night. 


Fox Hunting 

Fox hunting is in the same categ@ 
as crow hunting ... . is it predal 
control or sport or both? Most spor 
men look upon it as both with 
sporting angle having the edge. 

One of the biggest mass hunts hi 
in the state is the Grand Circuit hi 
held at Ligonier annually. Here? 
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wards to 400 hunters from Westmore- 
land County band together for a con- 
centrated hunt over a pre-designated 
area. 

Another pap that annually stages 
a club hunt is the Blaine Hill Sports- 
men’s Club at Elizabeth. 

At Sharon, the Western Reserve 
dub not only conducts club hunts 
but members also attend fox trapping 
classes conducted by Game Protectors 
and other experts. 


Predator Contests 


A very popular program among 

rts clubs throughout the state is 
that of Predator Contests. 

The Freeland Unit of the Lower 
Luzerne County Game and Fish Con- 
servation Association conducted such 
a contest but declared it open only to 
young trappers. The 40 boys who 
participated destroyed 60 foxes and 
217 weasels in one winter. 

Forty weasels were taken in one 


season by the Nanticoke camp of the 
United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania. 

Awards are made annually by the 
Crow Foot Rod and Gun Club, Wil- 
kinsburg, to members turning in the 
highest score for predators destroyed. 
This same club several times has won 
the Cumpston Award of the Allegheny 
County Sportsmen’s League in its an- 
nual predator contest. 

Another plan in operation among 
some clubs is that of inter-club con- 
tests. The plan is to choose two sides, 
the losing side (the one having the 
least points) putting on a dinner for 
the winners. 

The West Earl Lions Club offered 
a special bounty of $1.00 for every fox 
trapped or killed in West Earl Town- 
ship by a member of the West Earl 
Sportsmen’s Association. 

The Strausstown Rod and Gun 
Club pays a bounty of $2.00 on foxes 
and 25c each on crows and water- 
snakes. 


The game Commission offers a bounty on great-horned owls and encourages hunting 
them as both sport and control of a serious predator. Fledgling owls, as shown below 
may be found in the nests during late winter and early spring. 











Rattlesnake hunting offers an exciting off-season sport. 


It is not dangerous if the prope 


equipment and caution is used although it is best to learn hunting techniques and sa 


measures from experienced snake hunters. 


Other Predators 


The great-horned owl is our only 
native owl that is not protected. 
Hunting this big bird offers a great 
deal of sport to some Pennsylvania 
gunners, but like crow hunting, it is 
more of an individual or small group 
activity. 

While Game Protector George Kep- 
pler of Meadville hunts crows with a 
great-horned owl, his neighbor, Game 
Protector Elmer Simpson, of Cam- 
bridge Springs, hunts great-horned 
owls with a crow. The theory is the 
same crows hate owls, and by 
bringing a flock of crows into a wood- 
land with a live crow decoy, Simpson 
very often has the flock turning on a 
hidden great-horned owl which he 
could not have found any other way. 

Pennsylvania’s three unprotected 
hawks, goshawk, Cooper’s hawk and 
sharp-shinned hawk are the most 
wary of the birds of prey. Hunters 
shoot them when the opportunity 
presents itself, but the average hunter 
seldom gets within gun range of any 


of them. 
Sportsmen looking for the ultra if 


crafty sportsmanship might devia 4 a 


some method of outstanding these ae 
cipiter or bird hawks. That, indeed, ~ 
would be a test of skill. 4 
Watersnakes are on the list for” 
points in most predator contests and ~ 
bounties have been paid by clubs on | 
rattlesnakes killed in Cameron, 1 : 
and other counties. Hunting rat 


snakes, however, is a thrilling sport | 


to a growing number of Pennsylvania 
outdoorsmen. Because of the dangers 
involved, I do not think it will ever 
become a major sport, but as in crow © 


hunting, the enthusiasts are begin ~ 


ning to worry that the population of 
rattlesnakes may become so low as to 
spoil the fun. 

All of these examples indicate that 
predator control is best carried out 
from the sporting angle when plea® 
ure and healthful exercises are direct 
benefits. What other benefits accrue 
will be a controversial subject for 
many years to come. oa 
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1 Epes winter feeding has a 
justifiable place in practical 
wildlife management has been a con- 
troversial subject for a long time. 
Despite the fact that practically every 
sports club in Pennsylvania considers 
winter feeding an important part of 
its annual program, many wildlife 
technicians believe that it is not only 
unnecessary but actually a waste of 
time and money as far as benefits to 
wildlife are concerned. 


It is not within the province of this 
book to discuss the pros and cons of 
that phase of the subject. It might 
be said without fear of contradiction, 
however, that if the food and cover 
situation in Pennsylvania was all that 
it should be, the need for any sup- 
plementary feeding during the winter 
would be unnecessary except possibly 
in extreme emergencies. 


Wildlife in its natural state in 
Pennsylvania is intended by nature 
to withstand the rigors of our winters. 
That much of Pennsylvania no longer 
can be considered in a “natural state” 
is abundantly apparent. Thus, the 
appeal to sports clubs to make winter 
feeding a major project gains em- 
phasis. 

There is a side to the winter feed- 
ing. program that is endorsed by 
everyone, including the wildlife tech- 
nicians who question the results, and 
that is the educational value. Rich- 
ard Gerstell in his book, “The Place 
of Winter Feeding in Practical Wild- 
life Management,” writes: 

“Through the interest in birds and 
mammals which is so created, it is 
possible to develop in the minds of 
many persons a desire for greater 
knowledge of wildlife and the out-of- 
doors. This is the foundation upon 
which active cooperation in general 
conservation programs must be built. 
Its value cannot be over-estimated.” 


So, leaving the technical angles to 
other writers, let us see what has been 
done, is being done and can be done 


in winter feeding of Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife. 


Clubs At Work 


Winter feeding may be interpreted 
to mean anything from scattering 
bread crumbs for English Sparrows 
to dropping tons of corn from air 
planes. Each of these has its en 
thusiasts in the Keystone State. 


One of the most outstanding jobs 
of winter feeding in Pennsylvania hag 
been done by the Sinnamahoni 
Sportsmen’s Association. Located in 
the heart of big game country in 
Cameron County, this club has been 
able to enlist support of many hunt 
ers and fishermen who use the area 
for sport but who reside far away. 

Here is a report from the Sinna- 
mahoning Club for the year endi 
October 1, 1949: purchase and dis 
tribution of two tons of salt and 21 
tons of corn; donation of 600 man- 
hours of labor; maintenance of 50 
game feeders; and stocking of thou 
sands of trout. Since the close’ of the 
1949 deer season, club members dis- 
tributed 400 bushels of game feed. 

Closely associated with the activity 
of the Sinnamahoning Club is the 
Mosquito Creek Sportsmen with head- 
quarters in Frenchville, Clearfield 
County. Along with its Annual 
Stream Improvement Day, this club 
holds a widely publicized Game Feed- 
ing Day. On this day, caravans of 
trucks and cars carry men, com, 
lumber, tools, etc., to all sections of 
northern Clearfield County. Old 
cribs and lean-tos are filled with food, 
new ones are constructed and filled. 

Tom McKinney of the Mosquito 
Creek club has this to say about the 
feeding program: “Game feeding is a 
winter-long activity and pays div- 
idends not only in game increase but 
in personal satisfaction. The increase 
in our turkeys and squirrels has been 
tremendous and our grouse and rab- 
bit populations show a definite in- 
crease.’ 

Reporting for the Western Clinton 
Sportsmen’s Association at Renova, 
H. M. B. Weicksel writes: “We have 
concentrated our efforts in taking care 
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of small game. Our turkey popula- 
tion has increased amazingly since 
1945 and we have put on a drive to 
erect at least 100 game feeders in this 
area. We annually buy about 500 
bushels of corn for those feeders. If 
the weather is severe, we try to take 
care of the deer by browse cutting. 

“One year,” Mr. Weicksel con- 
tinued, “we collected large quantities 
of waste material from hotels, restau- 
rants and even households. The chain 
stores and-others were glad to give 
us the waste material from their veg- 
etables. Tons of this material were 
distributed as winter food for wild- 
life throughout the area.” 


Several clubs in big game country 
canvassed the owners of hunting 
camps in their area asking them to 
build feeders near their camps. They 
suggested that each year, before break- 
ing camp, these feeders be filled with 
corn. It was also suggested that a 
-block of salt be provided. 

Mosquito Creek Sportsmen went so 
far as to offer to build portable corn 
feeders for clubs that would agree to 
fill them each fall. Each feeder cost 
the club about $5.00 and held 10 
bushels of corn on the cob. Ccrn was 
available for purchase from. local 
farmers. 

During a three-year period, Kettle 
Creek Sportsmen’s Association has 
erected and maintained 50 turkey 
feeders in Potter County. Ear corn 
is placed in the feeders right after 
hunting season and replenished as 
needed. 

Laurel Ridge Sportsmen cooperated 
with their Boy Scouts im winter feed- 
ing plans. The sportsmen furnished 
the material and the scouts built the 
feeders. About 250 bushels of grain 
were used one winter. 


Not all winter feeding is concen- 
trated on upland game. The West 
Chester Fish and Game Association 
scattered corn and rice in areas sur- 
rounding several ponds in Chester 
County where wild ducks wintered. 


Feeding By Air 

The most spectacular and dramatic 
method of feeding wildlife in winter 
is by airplane. This method of feed. 
ing has captured the public's fancy: 
in Pennsylvania and is carried on 
each winter by some clubs. 

Outstanding is the work of the 
Aero Game Feeding Club with head- 
quarters at the Black Moshannon Air. 
port near Philipsburg in Centre 
County 

This project originally included 
only one small plane, owned by 
George Narehood, president of the 
Aero Game Feeding Club, and his 
pilot, Allen Butler, of Winburne, 
Their first flight on a game feedi 
mission was made December 1, on 
This started a program of feeding 
by air which renaleed in the formation 
of the Aero Game Feeding Club on 
March 16, 1947. 

For the historians, one of the early 
flights to feed game in Pennsylvania 
was made by Livic Colosimo, of Brad- 
ford, in the severe winter of 1942. At 
his own expense, he made several 
flights over McKean, dropping food 
furnished by Bradford Merchants. 

One of the greatest projects ever 
sponsored by the Aero Club was the 
Wildlife Sky Train on March 14, 
1949, when 95 planes and a crowd of 
7,000 sportsmen converged on Black 
Moshannon Airport to drop 25 tons 
of corn on the cob for wildlife in 
eight central Pennsylvania counties. 
This Sky Train, combined with the 
Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League 
Game Caravan, was Bae the 
gréatest game feeding effort ever made 
in a single day. It is estimated that 
planes traveled a total of 30,000 air 
miles on that day. 

Four Jefferson County clubs com- 
bined to feed by air from the Brae 
Breeze Airport at Marchand, seven 
miles south of Punxsutawney. Clubs 
cooperating were: Punxsutawney 
Sportsmen’s Club, Sykesville Sports- 
men’s Association, Henderson Town- 








Bruno Manno, inventor of the Manno Corn Bomb, with bombs ready to be dropped 
from the sky to aid hungry wildlife. 


ship Outdoor Association; and Big 
Run Sportsman’s Association. Activity 
of this group centered around Clear- 
field, Jefferson and Indiana counties. 

The Blair County unit of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs is another active group in air 
feeding. Four planes operate from 
the county’s four airports: Martins- 
burg, Duncanville, Williamsburg and 
Tipton. Greatest single operation of 
the Blair County airmen was on 
March 18, 1949, when 4,500 pounds 


of food was dropped. Corn on the 
cob and bags of scratch feed are both 
made available to wildlife. 

From the aero feeding program of 
the Ridgway Rifle Club at the Ridg- 
way —— has come to the now- 
famous Manno Corn Bomb. It is the 
invention of Bruno Manno and is a 
method of dropping corn on the cob 
in the deepest snow and being sure 
that wildlife for which it is intended 
will find it. 

The “bomb” is a stick with a point 
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at the bottom, two fiber fins at the top, 
and 12 ears of corn wired in bundles 
of four along the shaft. The stick 
is cut any length, from 30 to 42 
inches, depending upon the depth of 
the snow into which it is: to be 
dropped. Two bundles of four ears 
each are tied low on the shaft. These 
may go into the snow. The third 
bundle of four ears is tied near the 
fin. These ears are certain to remain 
above the snow as the stick rockets 
to earth in a direct path from the 
plane. 

According to a report of the Penn- 
sylvania Aeronautics Commission, the 
Pine Creek Township Sportsmen’s 
Association, near Brookville, was also 
active in feeding wildlife by air. 


Commission Recommendations 


For sportsmen and sports clubs in- 
terested in a winter feeding campaign. 
here are a few hints and suggestions 
offered by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission: 

Winter feeding, to be effective, 
should be continued until late March 
or early April. With the approach 
of the breeding season, our wildlife, 
coming through the winter, needs the 
additional strength provided by the 
extra food. 

Feeding stations and shelters should 
be placed in areas where game 
naturally congregates, close to good 


escape cover. Feed for wild turkeys 


should be placed in deep woods along 
spring runs; food for bobwhite quail 
should be placed near over-grown 
fencerows, tangles of grapevine, multi- 
flora rose fences, or other natural 
feeding or resting cover. 

Food for game should never be 
placed in the open or on the snow. 
Wild birds or animals feeding in the 
open are highly susceptible to pred- 


atory attack and drifting snow | 
subsequent falls may soon cover fo 
placed in such locations. Whé 
natural shelters are available, ¢ 
should be used. However, it, is ff 
quently desirable to provide artifice 
constructed shelters. 

These man-made shelters shoy 
have a southern or southeastern 
posure. They should appear as muy 
as possible a natural part of the ¢ 
vironment. Game birds are usual 
too wary to feed under any shel 
which is not well lighted and frg 
which they would not be able to 
serve the approach of enemies. 7 

Feeding shelters come in a 
variety of shapes and sizes, everythil 
from beer cans to corn cribs. Actual 
the shape, materials and method} 
construction are secondary to the p 
mary requirement that the shelter} 
feeder be large enough to hold severgl 
day’s supply of food so it will] 
available at all times . . . especial 
when you cannot replenish the sij 
ply due to bad weather. The shelf 
should never be of the type th 
might boomerang by “trapping” tt 
birds for their natural enemie: | 

Of all the present known practié 
in winter feeding, that of leavit 
a few rows of uncut corn standit 
in the field in the fall has prow 
most effective in attracting and feé 
ing ringneck pheasants and bobwh 
quail. Placing shocks of corn int 
fields or along fencerows is a 
substitute, if they are located 
suitable natural cover. 

The best feed for birds is: cra 
or whole yellow corn, cane, kail 
sargo, sunflower seeds and Mi 
maize. None of these grains need) 
be shelled out as all game birds @ 
pick the seeds from the heads or €af 
Never feed moldy grain. F 
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3 We exploitation and waste of 
natural resources with their 
direct, serious and negative effects on 
fish and wildlife occurred because the 
people of this country accepted and 
condoned such wanton practices. This 
apathetic attitude has given strength 
and support to more and more ex- 
ploitation, and more loss of fish and 
game and the destruction of their 
habitat has resulted. It will continue 
so until the sportsmen and the several 
State conservation agencies are able 
to make all our citizens realize that 
they benefit directly or indirectly 
from our wildlife heritage. Their 
combined efforts to stop such practices 
will then become effective.” 

That is the challenge to sportsmen 
everywhere issued by Michael Hudoba 
in his paper, Organize A Sportsmen’s 
Club. His suggestion that sports- 
men “enlist the people to become also 
concerned” is the sound reasoning be- 
hind any club’s program for public 
education. 

It has been said that people can- 
not be expected to conserve that 
which they do not know or value, and 
unless the public can be made aware 
of the value of wildlife and other 
natural resources we cannot expect it 
to become suddenly conservation 
minded. It takes time. That is why 
it is the civic duty of every sports- 
men’s club to fit a program of public 
education into its activities. 

Conservation activities of the club 
should reach the public through the 
press or by air. A live, wide-awake 
publicity and public relations com- 
mittee will neglect no opportunity to 
bring the good work of the club to 
the public’s attention. 

Many clubs publish their own 
magazines and bulletins and these are 
discussed in another chapter. Other 
clubs find outlets for their publicity, 
not only in their local papers, but in 
such state publications as the GAME 
News, the “Angler,” and the “Fed- 
eration News.” 


The Mercer County Council of the 






Pennsylvania Federation of § 
men’s Clubs first went on the 
with a weekly outdoor program 
June, 1938 over WPIC, sherea Dur. 
ing 12 years of continuous weekly 
broadcasts, Seth L. Myers, secretary 
of the council and director of the 
program, has conducted this 15-min. 
ute skit. 2 

In early days of the program, many 
outstanding conservationists were in. 
terviewed by Mr. Myers. Wildlife 
dramas were played. Then came 
questions and answers submitted by 
the public. 


During the past two years, the pro 
gram has been conducted as a w 
interview by Sports Editor Johnny 
Pepe of the Sharon Herald, who asks 
Myers questions off the cuff or from 
the mail. 


Another weekly outdoor program i 
conducted by “The Erie Coun 
Sportsman On the Air,” over WERG, 
Erie. Cambria County Sportsmen also 
arranged a series of weekly broad 
casts over the Johnstown station, 
Commercially sponsored programs, 
both on radio and television, carry 
much news of local clubs. 

Writing on “Radio Broadcasting,” 
Bud Jackson declares that there are 
two reasons why sportsman’s clubs 
are not getting adequate radio pub- 
licity. He says that “either the club 
is faint-hearted about asking for radio 
time or, having asked for and been 
granted it, the club’s offerings to the 
radio station are of little valué either 
to the station, the club, or the 
audience.” 

Jackson suggests two methods of 
getting an outdoor broadcast on the 
air: “The first consists of preparing 
a sample program and carrying it to 
your local radio station manager with 
a request for time and for suggestions 
on improving your format. The sec 
ond method involves merely taking 
the idea of such a broadcast to your 
outlet and: asking that they work it 
up and present it themselves.” 





















Hundreds of persons viewed this exhibit at a recent Punxsutawney Chamber of Commerce 
Fair, erected by Punxsutawney Sportsmen’s Club secretary Joe Barkley and local game 
protectors. 


Sportsman’s Shows 

Another effective form of public 
education, and often a method of 
raising funds for the club through 
commercial exhibitors, is the Sports- 
man’s Show. 

The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs conducted its first 
exhibition at the State Farm Show 
in Harrisburg in 1950, and the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission now uses 
three major exhibitions annually . . . 
State Farm. Show, Harrisburg, in 
January; the Philadelphia Motor 
Boat and Sportsmen’s Show in March; 


and the Allegheny County Free Fair 
in Pittsburgh in September. It also 
maintains a permanent year-round 
exhibition in Hershey Park, Hershey, 
Penna. 


A large exhibition which today 
takes up an entire hall has been con- 
ducted for the past 14 years by the 
Mercer County Council at the Stone- 
boro Fair. As many as 60,000 persons 
have visited the show in one season. 

The Octoraro Sportsmen’s : Club 
puts on a very educational Sports- 
men’s Show each year at the Barnsley 
Sales Barn, Barnsley, Pa. Thousands 
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of farmers and other outdoormen are 
attracted. 

Other shows are held annually by 
sportsmen in York, Lebanon, Lan- 
caster, Hanover, West Chester, Allen- 
town, Punxsutawney and Quaker- 
town. 

Other Activity 

Safety ig ey are conducted by 
sports clubs, and a number of organ- 
izations promote safer hunting condi- 
tions by offering to aid hunters in 
sighting in their rifles. This is a 
major activity of the Ridgway Rifle 
Club every fall. Members of the 
club assemble at their rifle range and 
assist any hunters free of charge to 
adjust their firearms and also instruct 
them in the safe handling of guns. 


Western Reserve Sportsmen at 
Sharon conduct safety first aid classes 
annually. 

Clubs throughout the state, will- 
ingly post conservation and “hunt 
safely” signs supplied to them free 
of charge by the Game Commission. 
These posters, placed at conspicuous 
and appropriate places, add their 
weight to the over-all program of 
public education. 

Highway game kill may be reduced 
considerably by enthusiastic efforts on 
the part of sportsmen to publicize the 
slogan “Give Wildlife A Brake.” The 
Sugar Loaf Rod and Gun Club sur- 
veyed one highway in Lancaster 
County from March 8 to September 
16 and counted 65 rabbits killed by 
motorists. The stretch of road was 
two and a half miles long. This club 
used its findings to promote better 
public understanding of the serious- 
ness of the problem. 


Clubs everywhere will be doing a 

ublic service by giving wide pub- 
ficiey to the “Ten Commandments of 
Safety.” Here they are: 

1. Treat every gun with the respect 
due a loaded gun. This is the card- 
inal rule of gun safety. 

2. Carry only empty guns, taken 
down or with the action open, into 
your automobile, camp or home. 


3. Always be sure that the barrel e 
and action are clear of obstructions 97 


4. Always carry your gun so that 


you can control the direction of the 
muzzle, even if you stumble. 


5. Be sure of your target before | 


you pull the trigger. 

6. Never point a gun at an thing 
you do not want to shoot. : 

7. Never leave your gun unat- 
tended unless you unload it first, 

8. Never climb a tree or fence with 
a loaded gun. 


g. Never shoot at a flat, hard sur. 
face or the surface of water. 


10. Do not mix gunpowder and | 4 


alcohol. 
National Groups 


Operating for conservation and_ 


education within Pennsylvania as . 
as other states are two outstanding 


national organizations: N ational]. 
Wildlife Federation and the Wildlife 


Management Institute. 


The former is an alliance of com i 


servation-minded groups and indi- 
viduals. It is a non-political and non 
partisan organization operated witl 

out financial profit. It is dedicated” 
to the preservation and restoration 


. 4 pes 
of wiidlife, and to the conservation § 
and wise use of all our natural’ 


organic resources. 4 


The National Wildlife Federation 


is well known for its annual s - 
ing of Wildlife: Conservation Week, 


for which it produces an annual issue” 
of Wildlife Poster Stamps. The pur 
pose of these stamps is to promote @ 


conservation education and to 


in financing the activities of the state 


Son 


3 
t 
' 


: 


affiliated federations. | 


The Pennsylvania Federation 


its share from the sale of Wildlife 
stamps in 1948. The federation used 


the money to help abate stream p I 
lution, to inaugurate a Junior Conser 


vation Camp and to contribute 


to the Conservation Laboratory for 


Teachers at State College. 


| 


Sportsmen’s Clubs received $1,200 a8 
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Penney ee” sportsmen are to 
be congratulated upon the fact 
that they have not lagged in their 
responsibility in the field of conser- 
vation education for Juniors but the 
surface is still only scratched. The 
general picture has been encouraging, 
but how does your club measure up, 
or, how do you measure up as an 
individual? Are you doing your 
share? 

Conservation clubs for boys and 
girls of school age are helping to build 
America’s future. Indeed, any sports 
club that does not make Junior 
conservation a big part of its program, 
definitely is shirking its responsibility 
as a civic organization. 

The nationally-recognized work of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs in its summer Con- 
servation Camp is discussed elsewhere 
in this chapter. It presents a challenge 
for others to do likewise. The Con- 
servation Laboratory for Teachers, 
which has a direct bearing on the 
Junior Conservation picture also is 
‘ discussed elsewhere. But let us look 
at some of the individual efforts in 
Pennsylvania that are helping to 
make this state outstanding. These 
examples may serve as patterns for 
clubs and individuals whose activity 
has lagged. 


Wysock Junior Club 


One cold day in February, 1947, 
John B. Wysock, of Plymouth, a mem- 
ber of several sports clubs in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, took four boys 
fox hunting. He did not know it at 
the time, but that day afield was the 
beginning of a movement that re- 
sulted in one of the largest Junior 
Conservation Clubs in the state... 
the Wysock Junior Conservation 
Club, Inc. 

Every boy in Plymouth must have 
heard of that fox hunt, for immedi- 
ately, the Wysock home was besieged 
by youngsters wanting to join the 


“club” and go fox hunting too. 
Finally, Mr. and Mrs. Wysock decided 


to call a meeting in their home, jj 
was held on March 12, 1947. The 
house was packed with enthusisatic 
youngsters and the Wysock Junior 
Conservation Club became a reality, 
Growth of the organization was 
henomonal. Today, there is q 
facie and Senior Department and 
a Junior Department for girls. Mem. 
bership in the Junior group number 
about 165, while almost 250 are én. 
rolled in the Senior department, 


The purpose of the club is to in 
terest as many youngsters as possible 
in the out of doors and to teach them 
good sportsmanship. Qualifications 
for membership are simple and to the 
point. Other than age requirements, 
each must have the written consent 
of his parents. In addition, each 
member signs a pledge which reads; 
“I believe that every citizen should 
endeavor to see that our forests, wild- 
life, soils, waters and minerals are 
co. and conserved for our pub- 
ic good.” 

The secret of the success of this 
organization is its activity and its 
leadership. Among other things, the 
club feeds game in winter; builds 
feeding shelters and bird houses; 
helps stock fish and game; helps game 

rotectors husk corn for winter feed- 
ing; goes fishing, hunting, hiking, 
picknicking and conducts educational 
trips; distributes posters and pam- 
phiets; plants trees; makes wreaths; 
and conducts meetings and hobby 
sessions in its own clubhouse or 
youth center. 

No small part of the success of this 
organization is due to the untiring 
efforts of the sponsors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wysock. Their work is a shining ex 
ample for others, and what they have 
done in Luzerne County can be done 
in all other areas of the state. 


Wildlife Club 


A youth organization which boasts 
of members in several states and in 
Canada was. formed in_ English 
Center, Penna., in November, 1948. 
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It is called Wildlife. Originally in- 
tended as a vehicle for furthering 
principles of conservation among 
young people, the organization now 
admits adults who wish to aid in pro- 
moting a wider understanding of the 
obligations of youth in conservation 
and natural resources. 

Fred Bowles, a Lycoming County 
sportsmen, organized Wildlife to pro- 
vide a means whereby young people 
could be guided and instructed by 
adults. 

Meetings are held monthly in the 
club headquarters in English Center. 
Each gathering is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of a particular phase of the 
pledge that all members take. In- 
vited guests, experts in their fields, 
are speakers at these meetings. Under 
the auspices of the National Rifle 
Association, a Wildlife Ranget Junior 
Rifle Club has been formed. 

Here is the pledge taken by mem- 
bers when admitted: 

1. Fifty cents for membership dues 
annually 


First aid courses are conducted by the Wysock Junior Conservation Club of Plymouth. 


2. Feed wildlife at least one bushel 
of grain per year 

3. Erect at least one bird house per 
year 

4. Obey all state and federal fish 
and game laws 

5. Learn and practice the art of 
handling firearms legally and safely 

6. Surrendér any membership to 
Wildlife upon revocation of hunting 
and fishing licenses for violation of 
fish and game laws 

7. Pledge allegiance to state and 
country 

8. Help to prevent forest fires 


Westmoreland School 


Westmoreland County Sportsmen’s 
League inaugurated something new 
for county organizations in 1949 
when it announced the Westmore- 
land County Junior Conservation 
School. Instructors in this new proj- 
ect were two Westmoreland County 
game protectors, Jack Logan and 
Carl Jarrett. 

Thirty boys, between the ages of 


Building bird houses is another activity that stimulates interest among junior sports 
men. Many clubs sponsor contests in which thousands of these artificial homes are con- 
structed and erected in various communities. 
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16 and 21, representing 19 Westmore- 


© jand County sports clubs, enrolled. 


Classes were conducted every Satur- 
day. Each club sponsoring a boy 


id $10.00 for the course of train- 
ing. The money was used for am- 
munition, insignias, printing and all 
_ materials 
_ school. 


needed to conduct the 


Included in the many _ subjects 
© taught by Logan and Jarrett were 
| fox trapping, firearms safety, crow 
» hunting, tree identification, food and 
cover, game laws, rabbit trapping and 
transfer, game shelters, feeding game, 
hawk and owl identification, soil con- 
servation, pure streams program, etc. 


A complete school covers a six 
months period. At the close of each 
session, boys are instructed in the 
‘formation of Junior Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. Each graduate is expected to 
form such a club in the community 
which sponsored him in the school. 


Delaware Club 

The Youth Educational Committee 
of the Delaware County Field and 
Stream Association is doing a top 
flight job with the Junior members 
of that group. Each year, highly 
competitive contests are conducted 
among the boys, and the awards are 
very worthwhile. 

In 1950, the Delaware County 
group held a Junior Field Day which 
attracted 50 boys from 8 to 16 years. 
They were divided into 10 groups 
of 5 boys each. Ten senior mem- 
bers of the Association were in charge, 
one leader to each group. 

Seniors were then stationed at the 
following points: high power rifle 
range; small bore rifle range; pistol 
range; the traps; skeet layout; plug 
casting court; fly casting court and 
at three points where fish, game and 
conservation could be _ discussed. 
Fish wardens and game protectors 
assisted the seniors. 


How to set traps that will catch foxes is explained by Game Protector Carl Jarrett to 
boys at the Westmoreland County Junior Conservation School. 
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Each of the 10 leaders carried a 
score card and each contestant was 
scored for each event on a basis of 
interest, participation, conduct, safety 
and knowledge. Each scoring item 
had a high rating of 3, and it was 

ossible for each boy to be scored as 
high as 15 in each activity, making a 
possible high of 150 for the day. 

High School sophomores and 
juniors were further screened to 
select two boys to attend the Junior 
Conservation School at State College. 

Ten boys, three in the age group 
from 8 to 11, four from 12 to 14, 
and three from 15 to 16, were selected 
for a three-day trip to the Brother- 
hood of the Jungle Cock Campfire 
in Thurmont, Md. This national 
event is sponsored by the Outdoor 
Writers’ Association of America an- 
nually. All expenses of the 10 boys 
were paid by the Delaware County 
club. 

In previous years, the Delco group 
has held contests which were judged 
over a period of several months, the 
boys being chosen on a basis of their 
work in conservation during the 
period designated. 


Other Junior Work 


Dozens of other clubs are now 
sponsoring various Junior Conserva- 
tion projects, but all of these cannot 
be cited for their activity. A few 
examples of what is being done 
should prove inspirational, however. 

An annual event of the Butler 
County Council of Sportsmen is a 
Junior Field Day at the grounds of 
affliated organizations. Juniors be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 18 who be- 
long to a junior sportsmen’s club or 
whose fathers are members of clubs 
affliated with the Federation are 
invited to attend. 

The entire day is devoted to activi- 
ties of interest to juniors, including 
range shooting, mo-skeet, archery, 
bait and plug casting and demonstra- 
tions of muzzle-loader shooting. 


Game protectors put on a fox trap 
ping demonstration and instruct the 
boys in crow calling. 

The Unami Fish and Game Pro 
tective Association has undertake 
two projects to encourage the interest 
of junior members: a Junior Rifié 
Program, governed by N. R. A. rulegy= 
and a Junior Fishing Program. Over” 
100 boys have participated. The 
club is also sponsoring a rabbit trap- 
ping program for the four local Boy 
Scout troops. 

Typical of the achievements pos 
sible in junior clubs is that of the” 
Carrick Junior Conservationists, 4 © 
group of 38 boys, 9 to 15 years, wh 
live in Carrick, near Pittsburgh. These 
boys plant pines, walnuts, oaks and) 
hickory trees in their area. They 
conduct a spring shrub planting for 
wildlife. Their program includes 4 
bird house building project and @ 
winter feeding program. During Na 
tional Wildlife Week, the junior 
conduct a special program in thé 
school auditorium. 

Lebanon County Chapter, IW 
purchased 2,800 forest trees for 
Scout reservation. These were plantet 
by the chapter’s junior organizatio 
and by the Scouts.- 7 

A fatal hunting accident involv 
two boys who had received no proper 
training in the handling of firearmg 
was the incident that set off an em 
thusiastic campaign for a Junior Riflé 
Club in the ranks of the Charleror 
Sportsmen’s Club. 

A new club, organized in 1950, the 7 
Metropolitan Rod and Gun Club, = 
Philadelphia, started right off with 9 
a big program for the juniors. Mem- | 
bership in the junior group is come | 
posed of both boys and girls between) 
the ages of 12 and 18. The senior: 
devote their time to teaching the” 
iuniors how to enjoy hunting and= 
fishing and how to be good conserva | 
tionists. 







Junior Anglers 


A number of clubs have devoted 


time, money and effort to making 
, 





Forestry practices are studied ‘in the forests, not in classrooms, at the Junior Conserva- 
tion Camp conducted by the Federation each summer. Dr. William Bramble, professor 
of forestry, Pennsylvania State College, center left, is shown here with a group of junior 
Sportsmen. 
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fishing and fishing conservation 
available to their juniors. 

Western Clinton Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation at Renova has set aside 
about a mile of nearby streams as a 
special fishing area for children under 
14. 

Mountville Fish and Game Associa- 
tion at Mountville, is working on a 
project for a special pond for chil- 
dren only. 


The junior group sponsored by 
the Bucks County Fish and Game 
Club is’ using the Doylestown Bor- 
ough Water Dam which is set aside 
for teen age fishermen. The club 
stocks the dam. 


Another club that has a pond 
especially for juniors is the Berks 
County Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League. 


In 1950, Better Fishing, Inc., Chi- 
cago, listed the following communi- 
ties in Pennsylvania that had entered 
the National Better Fishing Program 
for Boys and Girls: Altoona, Brad- 
ford, Chambersburg, Chester, Easton, 
Ellwood City, Erie, Harrisburg, Potts- 
town, Midland, Quakertown, Read- 
ing, Uniontown and York. ‘These 
events are usually sponsored by local 
sports clubs or individuals connected 
with such clubs. 


Bird House Contests 


In their conservation work with 
juniors, many clubs sponsor annual 
bird house contests. Assistance in 
preparing houses may be obtained 
from “Pennsylvania Birdlife,” a book 
on Pennsylvania birds published by 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

Springdale is one club that con- 
ducts such a contest. C. H. Manley, 
well-known New Kensington bird 
watcher, judges the contest for the 
club. 

Erie County Sportsmen open their 
annual bird house contest to all 
youngsters in Erie County. Prizes 
are offered and winning boxes are 
displayed in various parts of the 
county. 


Western Reserve at Sharon is am 
other club that is pleased with the 
results of its annual bird house com” 
tests. ie 

Other Contests 


Here is a list of suggestions for con 
tests to be conducted by sports clubs 
for their juniors: 

1. Bird House and Bird Feeders 

2. Poster Contest (Safety First, 
Conservation, Pollution, Prevent 
Fires, etc.) 

3. Trapping and Predator Control 
Contest 

4. Winter Feeding Activities 

5. Scrap Book Contest 

6. Fishing Contest (Largest fish of 
various species) 

_ 7. Essay Contest on suggested sub. 
jects 

8. Rabbit Trapping Contest (in 
cooperation with local game pro 
tector) 

g. Tree and Shrub planting con 
test 

10. Casting Contest 

11. Photo Contest 

12. Rifle and Shotgun Contest 


Helpful Hints 


1. Father and son activities, such 
as banquets and picnics 

2. Visits to zoo, museum, game 
farm, fish hatchery, etc. 

3. Sports program in competition 
with other junior clubs 

4. Emblems . . a club emblem 
for each member by all means 

5. Use codes: safety codes, sports- 
men’s pledge, forest code, code of a 
good conservationist, etc. 

6. Quiz programs on hunting and 
fishing 


Junior Program 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis 
sion has formulated a working pro 
gram for Junior Conservation Clubs. 
Details may be secured from the Com- 
mission, but here is an outline. of 
suggested subjects for meetings, cover- 
ing a period from September to May 
and based on one meeting per week: 





Junior Conservation Camp Supervisor Charles A. Stoddart, Jr., watches as Ronald Dahl, 
Mill Run, Fayette County, puts into practice some of the things he has learned about cut- 


ting logs 


September: 1. General Orienta- 
tion; 2. Election of Officers; 3. Forest 
Fire Prevention; Hunting and Fish- 
ing. 

October: 1. What Game Bird or 
Game Animal Is That? 2. The Dis- 
trict Game Protector; 3. Safety First 
in the Handling of Firearms; 4. The 
Game Laws and Sportsmenship. 

November: 1. Swap Stories; 2. 
Game Management; 3. Trapping 
(furbearers and predators); 4. Our 
Fur Crop and Predators (proper 
handling of furs). 

December: 1. Winter Feeding of 
Wildlife; 2. Live Trapping and 
Transfer of Game Birds and Ani- 
mals; 3. Christmas activity should. be 
outdoors: fox hunt, game feeding, 
crow hunts, winter camping, indoor 
shooting contests, etc. 

January: 1. Soil Conservation; 2. 
Tracks and Tracking; 3. Conserva- 
tion as a Vocation; 4. Winter Camp- 


‘| i 


ing; Bird House Building; Winter 
Birds. 
February: 
2. What Hawk or Owl is That? 3. 
Rifle Markmanship; 4. Hunting Dogs. 


1. What Tree Is That? 


March: 1. Fishing Fun; 2. What 
Fish Is That? How to Catch Trout; 
3. Fly Tying; 4. What Snake Is That? 
Treatment of Poisonous Snake Bites. 

April: 1. Fishing Methods; 2. 
Pennsylvania Fish Laws and Good 
Sportsmanship Astream; 3. Where to 
Fish; 4. Proper Handling of Fishing 
Tackle; Casting Contests. 

May: 1. Forest Fire Prevention; 2. 
Bird Study; 3. Tree Planting; 4. Sum- 
mer Plans and Review of Year. 


Junior Conservation Camp 
No activity of Pennsylvania sports- 
men has met with greater success, 
has received wider acclaim or. has 
been lauded more generally than the 
Junior Conservation Camp, spon- 
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sored by the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs in cooperation 
with other agencies. 

The conservation camp idea devel- 
oped in this state in the summer of 
1948 when 36 boys attended an ex- 
perimental project at the Civil Engi- 
neering Camp of the Pennsylvania 
State College from July 4 to 10. 

This program was sponsored by 
one division of the federation’s eight 
units the South Central Divi- 
sion. Cooperating were the Penn- 
sylvania State College, Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters, the Sani- 


tary Water Board of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health and the 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 

So highly successful was this ex. 
perimental camp that the Pennsyl. 
vania Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs took it over in 1949 as a state. 
wide project. C. W. Stoddart, Jr, 
extension director in the School of 
Physical Education and Athletics at 
The Pennsylvania State College, was 
appointed state chairman. 

In 1949, a total of 171 boys from 
52 counties was trained in conserva: 
tion education in four camps of ten 
days each. The camp again utilized 
the facilities of the Civil Engineer- 


Conservation and geology is taught by Prof. J. E. Allen, of Penn State’s School of Mineral 
Industries, to delegates at the Junior Conservation Camp. 
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ing Camp of The Pennsylvania State 
College, located 15 miles southwest 
of State College in The Pennsylvania 
State College Experimental Forest 
area of 4,500 acres in the geographi- 
cal center of the state. 

The Junior Conservation Camp is 
intended for boys of high school age 
who are leaders in their schools and 
interested in conservation education. 
It offers the following opportunities: 


1. To learn the conservation or 
wise use of our natural resources 
: soil, forests, water, minerals, 
wildlife. 

2. To provide for a rich camping 
experience while studying conserva- 
tion education. 

3. To learn to be of service in their 
communities and to youth. 

4. To learn to live, work and play 
together . . . social conservation. 


5. To better acquaint youth with 
outdoor hobbies and activities . 
human conservation. 

6. To foster leadership in con- 
servation education in various com- 
munities in the State. 

The administrative set-up for the 
camp, under the general chairman- 
ship of Charles W. Stoddart, Jr., is 
composed of eight Junior Conserva- 
tion Chairmen, one from each divi- 
sion, appointed by the president of 
that division. It is the responsi- 
bility of this group of eight to pro- 
mote, organize and secure applica- 
tions from the boys for the camp 
from the local sportsmen’s clubs. 

A local steering committee, ap- 
pointed by Mr. Stoddart guides and 
aids in the direction of the camp pro- 
gram and activities. 

The program committee is com- 
posed ot representatives of the var- 
100s state organizations which parti- 
cipate in the educational work. The 
following’ schools of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College have cooperated: 
Agriculture, Education, Engineering, 
Mineral Industries and Physical 
Education and Athletics. 


Individual clubs within each divi- 


sion may sponsor up to 20 boys, but 
no club may sponsor more than one 
boy. Only incoming high school 
juniors and seniors are permitted to 
attend. Each 10-day camp is made 
up of 35 to 40 boys, or those chosen 
from two divisions. The four camps, 
covering four 10-day periods, will 
serve 140 boys. ‘The cost to each 
individual club for sponsoring a boy 
is $35 (in 1949, it was $30). 

The daytime program of the camp 
is devoted to lectures and field trips. 
Studied are such phases of conserva- 
tion education as wild plant and 
animal food, stream pollution and 
purification of water, reforestation 
program, tree planting, forest man- 
agement, stream improvement and 
fish hatchery problems, soil and land 
capabilities, farm planning, farm fish 
ponds, farm and forest game and 
habitat, geology, reclamation of lands, 
erosion and meteorology. 


Firearm safety, firing on the range, 
fly and bait casting, fly tying and 
archery are studied as hobbies. 

All-day field as well as short field 
trips are conducted from the camp- 
ing area. Evenings are spent view- 
ing movies on all phases of conserva- 
tion, with a discussion period follow- 
ing. 

Training in the organization of a 
junior conservation club back home 
is an important part of the program. 

More emphasis is being placed on 
the necessity of a good follow-up 
program after the boys have returned 
home. A state follow-up committee 
has been formed with Mr. Stoddart 
as chairman. 

The objective of this committee is 
to centralize information in the hands 
of Professor George Free, Director 
of the Conservation Laboratory for 
Teachers, and Mr. Stoddart for com- 
munication to the teachers from the 
Conservation Laboratory and_ the 
boys from the Junior Conservation 
Camp. Professor Free and Mr. Stod- 
dart are working together with the 
committee on this. program! and in a 
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number of instances teachers from the 
Laboratory and boys from the Con- 
servation School have coordinated 
their efforts in local communities. 

“The follow-up program is the 
most important phase of this type of 
conservation education,’ Mr. Stod- 
dart declared. “All clubs that spon- 
sor a boy pledge themselves to assist 
that boy in organizing a junior con- 
servation club. To facilitate this 
movement, the boys are supplied with 
all the necessary information before 
leaving camp.” 

With this tremendously important 
program well under way in Pennsyl- 
vania and already an outstanding 
success, it is evident that sportsmen 
throughout the state can do much in 
their own communities to further the 
cause. Practically every county in 


the state will be touched by the in- 
fluence of this Junior Conservation 
Camp. Each county will have poten- 
tial leaders in conservation of natural 
resources in these well-trained boys, 
graduates of the camp. It is most as- 


suredly your duty, as sportsmen, to 
see to it that these boys are given 
every encouragement possible in fur- 
thering the work of conservation in 
your community. 

Many sportsmen and many clubs 
have assumed this responsibility ac- 
cording to the replies received by 
Mr. Stoddart from boys who attended 
the 1949 camps. 

Mr. Stoddart queried the 171 boys 
who attended the 1949 sessions. From 
these letters, he received 138 answers, 
an 80 per cent response. 

Organization of 61 junior conserva- 
tion clubs or junior sportsmen’s clubs 
had already been achieved. This in- 
volved a total of 1,900 boys, showing 
the immediate influence of the 61 
boys who returned to their com- 
munities filled with enthusiasm for 
the conservation program. 

Twenty-one boys answered that 
they had joined forces with already- 
organized junior clubs or senior 
groups with junior departments. Five 


$$$. 


boys had concentrated their efforts * 
on their Scout troops and one boy 4 
had shared his enthusiasm with a ™ 
vocational agricultural class. q 

A few concrete examples of con. | 
servation at work will suffice to give 
sportsmen their cue in playing an | 
active part in the program: ; 

Two boys from the Junior Con- | 
servation Camp and one teacher from ™ 
the Teachers Laboratory (Robert 
Metzler) have organized a junior con- © 
servation club of 35 boys at Ephrata, | 
Lancaster County. 

Marlin Martz, East Stroudsburg, 
returned from the camp and formed 
a club of 100 boys who have been 
feeding wildlife, planting trees and 
stocking trout. 


With the St. Mary’s Sportsmen’s 
Association as his sponsor, Karl Lang 
returned from the camp to work with 
the club in forming a junior group 4 
of 75 members. Erection of game | 
feeders and feeding wildlife was % 
their first big project. 

A junior conservation club was | 
formed in the schools by James | 
Smith, Yeadon, Delaware County, 7 
with 55 boys participating in the ac} 
tivities that Smith learned at they 
camp. Spoil bank areas in Schuylkill 
County will be planted with beech) 
seedlings by 35 boys who are mem” 
bers of a junior club organized by — 
Charles Meck, Cressona, a graduate © 
of the 1949 camp. 

Harry Koehler and Charles Bowers, — 
Geistown High School, Cambria © 
County, sold their program so well 
in the schools that their club, com: % 
posed of go boys, may be given a day © 
away from school to further its pro- 
gram in the field. 

Another outstanding example of” 
coordination between the Teachers 
Laboratory and the Junior Conserva- — 
tion Camp is the Junior Conserva- — 
tion Club at Punxsutawney. James 
Stuchell, president, and James Row- 
botom, vice-president, are camp — 
graduates. The sponsor of the club, 
is Thomas Wilson. 
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ECAUSE of the similarity of the 

two programs, junior conserva- 
tion projects and conservation work 
in local schools very often dovetail 
on the agenda of sportsman’s clubs. 

However, there are times when the 
schools offer opportunities for clubs 
to achieve conservation results in ad- 
dition to regular junior conservation 
tasks. 

For example, the West Chester Fish 
and Game _ Association donated 
$65.00 to the West Chester High 
School library for the purchase of 
wildlife books to replace those 
destroyed in a fire that swept the 
building. 

The Big Run Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion gained a big piece of goodwill 
for their club when they donated 
$75.00 cash and installed the basket- 
ball bankboards in the Memorial 
Gym in Big Run. 

Hellertown Sportsman’s Associa- 
tion in Northampton County sup- 
plies schools in Hellertown and sur- 
rounding areas with subscriptions to 
THE PENNsYLVANIA GAME News and 
the Pennsylvania Angler. 


School Contests 


Essay and poster contests are popu- 
lar activities sponsored by many 
sportsmen’s clubs in local schools. 

A total of 45 pupils participated in 
an essay contest conducted by the 
Lorain Sportsmen’s Association, of 


Johnstown. “Hunt Safely W ek” 
was the theme. Cash prizes were 
awarded. 


Using National Wildlife Restora- 
tion Week as a theme, the Berwick 
Farmer-Sportsman Club sponsored a 
poster contest in the Berwick High 
School. At a banquet, Governor 
Duff presented the checks to the win- 
ning pupils. 

Essay contests dealing with Con- 
servation are annual events on the 
agenda of the Kimberton Fish and 
Game Association. 


The Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, sponsored by the Ex- 


ee 


tension Division of the University 
of Pittsburgh, has sponsored high 
school competitions throughout the 
State since 1927, but not-until 1948 
did it conduct programs with wildlife 
conservation as a district theme. A 
statewide series of poster, photo 
graphic, essay and oration competi- 
tions, dealing with wildlife in Penn. 
sylvania, is sponsored jointly by the 
League and the Game Commission, 
the latter contributing $250 annually 
in U. S. Savings Bond awards. 


School Clubs 


Where an active member of a 
sportsman’s club is also a teacher in 
the local schools, a very worthwhile 
situation can result. 

David L. Weaver, secretary of the 
Charleroi Sportsmen, is also a teacher 
in Charleroi schools. He sponsors a 
school club which has a lively pro- 
gram including a bird house contest, 
hunt safely posters, essay contests, 
gun handling, field trips, fly tying, 
casting, fishing trips and conserva 
tion education. Other club members 
help Mr. Weaver whenever he calls 
for assistance. 


Thomas Gerber is secretary of the 
Berlin Sportsmen’s Association and 
also a science teacher in Berlin High 
School. Mr. Gerber writes: “I spon 


_sor a ‘Hunting and Fishing Club 


with the idea that my boys will 
someday be better sportsmen and 
share responsibilities in the town 
club.” 

The Biology Research Club. of 
Perry High School, Pittsburgh, 4 
group of 130 members, have spon 
cred. a number of wildlife conserva 
tion projects entirely outside the 
usual activity of the club. At the 
suggestion of the teacher-leader, L. 
Chester Irons, the club built and 
installed feeding stations for rabbits, 
pheasants, squirrels, song birds 
the like. From the club’s funds, 125 
pounds of grain and rabbit feed weré 
purchased. A bale of hay was set out 
for deer. 
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Other Activities 


Shooting and handling of firearms 
was taught to local high school stu- 
dents by members of the North End 
Rod and Gun Club, of Allentown. 

The Western Clinton Sportsmen’s 
Association sponsored assembly pro- 
rams in the Renovo school. In the 
fall, Game Commission _ personnel 
spoke; in the spring, representatives 
of the Fish Commission were 
scheduled; and at other times, De- 
partment of Forests and Waters 
representatives were brought to the 
school for programs. 

A special course was provided in 
Renovo for children wanting to learn 
rudiments of fishing. Included was 
a field trip to Young Woman’s Creek. 
A class in fly-tying was also held once 
a week in the high school. 

Regarding the work of the Mercer 
County Sportsmen in the schools, 
Secretary Seth Myers writes: 






“Talks were given in many of the 
schools. Conservation movies were 
shown during Wildlife Week. Classes 
were escorted through a wildlife ex- 
hibition during Wildlife Week. The 
entire Boy Scout Council of the 
county was entertained at a big 
meeting with talks, movies and 
lunches. Many tree planting trips 
were sponsored.” 


Conservation Education 
Laboratory For Teachers 


That Pennsylvania sportsmen have 
already sensed the importance of 
the Conservation Education Labora- 
tory for Teachers conducted at Penn- 
sylvania State College each summer 
is evident in the support given this 
project by their clubs and other con- 
servation-minded groups in the state. 

Among sports groups, the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs leads with its annual contribu- 


With a handful of good earth in front of him, Prof. George J. Free talks about soil 
conservation to four teachers from Allegheny County who attended the Conservation 














Education Laboratory for Teachers at State College last summer. 






























Many sportsmen’s clubs have provided schools with sets of the Commission bird charts? 
Here a teacher is shown using these colorful charts to aid her students in bird identification, 


tion of $500 to support the school. 
Individual associations, such as the 
Allegheny County Sportsmen’s 
League, Clearfield County Old Town 
Sportsmen, Izaak Walton League 
State Division, Izaak Walton League, 
Lebanon County Chapter, South- 
west Division of Sportsmen and 
others also contribute. 


Relation to Juniors 


That the Teachers Laboratory very 
directly effects the junior conserva- 
tion program in the state is a cer- 
tainty. In that regard, Henry Klon- 
ower, executive director of the state 
advisory committee for the Labora- 
tory, has this to say: 

“The next generation must neces- 
sarily be taught to contribute to the 
sum total of nature’s resources 
to conserve them, not to waste and 
despoil them. The fundamental 
philosophy can be taught as any 


other subject in the curriculum is7 


taught. It WILL be taught better) 
if teachers are better prepared. The) 
education of teachers in the field of 7 
conservation is a step toward achiev- 
ing the right attitude of mind in the 
whole-hearted and far-sighted én} 
deavor to conserve the moral, spiritual’ 
and physical resources of this genera} 
tion. The transmission of this at 
titude to each succeeding generation | 
is a challenge a challenge that 
is the awakening of moral consciou* 
ness. 

In 1949, the Conservation Educa 
tion Laboratory for Teachers com 
cluded its fourth successful summer} 
session. Two three-week courses were 
conducted under the general direc) 
tion of George J. Free, associate pro-7 
fessor of education at Pennsylvania 
State College. Sixty teachers, repre 
senting 20 Pennsylvania counties, 
completed the course in 1949. 
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Pennylvania Conservation Week in April affords sportsmen’s organizations a splendid 
opportunity to sponsor conservation programs and projects in local schools. These students 


Week. City’s Cranberry High School are shown with a display made during Conservation 
eek. 
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Aims of the Course 

The Laboratory is not a vacation 
for teachers nor is it a school for 
nature study. It is intended pri- 
marily as in-service instruction for 
Pennsylvania teachers who are inter- 
ested in conservation education. 

Following are the aims of the 
course: 

1. To obtain information from 
first-hand observation of the natural 
resources of the Commonwealth. 

2. To understand the _interrela- 
tionships between natural resources 
and between man and resources. 

3. To acquire a knowledge of the 
need for the conservation of natural 
resources for the continued welfare 
of the Commonwealth. 

4. To understand how to main- 
tain a favorable balance between 
man and the natural resources upon 
which he is dependent. 

5. To study efficient and practical 
methods of correlation of the various 
conservation education programs to 
actual present-day teaching situations 
in the classrooms of the _ public 
schools. 

6. To visualize how conservation 
of natural resources must be a part 
of ‘community life and State plan- 
ning. 

7. To afford a cooperative oppor- 
tunity for teachers to approach the 
study of conservation education in 
its various phases. 

To be admitted to these summer 
classes, the applicant must be a 
teacher in service in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania; have had 
at least three years teaching exper- 
ience in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania; and have the recommenda- 
tion of the Superintendent of Schools 
of the district in which he or she 
teaches. Three college credits are 
granted for work completed satis- 
factorily. 


Cooperation Needed 


Since the establishment of the 
Junior Conservation Camp for high 
school boys in 1949, a cooperatiyg 
plan has been worked out betwee 
Prof. Free and Charles W. Stoddar 
chairman for the Junior Conse 
tion Camp. Teachers completing th 
Laboratory course in  conservati¢ 
are made aware of the boys fro 
their own areas who attend 
camp. A spirit of cooperation b 
home is then fostered betweg 
teacher and students, giving be 
maximum opportunities to put ini 
effect the many programs suggesté 
at their summer sessions. 7 


Sports clubs can further the we 
of the Conservation Education Lab 
oratory for Teachers by sponsoring’ 
scholarships from their own com 
munities. However, the enrollment | 
is limited to about go teachers for” 
each of the three-weeks courses. 


Perhaps more good may come from § 
the cooperation offered these teachers 


by sports clubs and individuals in 
their efforts to sell the conservation 
story back home.  Conservation- 
minded clubs will make it their busi- 
ness to know which teachers from 
their areas have had the advantage 
of this extra-curricular work, and ¥ 
will make it clear to them that their | 
clubs are 100 per cent behind them — 
in their conservation activities. 


No stone must be left unturned © 
and no angle must be neglected if © 
Pennsylvania sportsmen are to pre 
serve for the future the hunting and | 
fishing and enjoyment and the gen) 
eral outdoor recreation which if 
theirs. 


The Conservation Education Lab 
oratory for Teachers is certainly one 
of the important programs to be sup= 
ported. 
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N 1945, the Pennsylvania Game 

Commission asked these questions 
of the sportsmen of the state: 

“Do you want more pheasants to 
hunt each season?” 

“Are you willing to help produce 
them?” 


Encouraged by the answers, the 
Commission inaugurated its Day-old 
Pheasant Chick Program, offering 
chicks to sportsmen’s clubs and to 
interested individuals with proper 
equipment on an enlarged scale. 


This program really caught on 
with Pennsylvania sportsmen and 
with individual farm-game propaga- 
tors. At the close of the 1945 season, 
when 45,990 day-old chicks had been 
shipped to various projects, the Com- 
mission decided to aim at a 100,000- 
day-old chick program. This was 
reached in 1948, and in 1949 it was 
surpassed when shipments reached 
119,909. Records were shattered 
again in 1950 when applications for 
167,685 chicks were received. 

Several sportsmen’s organizations 
and individuals have done excep- 
tionally well raising chicks. Many 
organizations have liberated go per 
cent and over of the chicks received. 
In 1947, the total loss of all the co- 
operating organizations in one county 
was less than g per cent. The Com- 
mission feels that anyone who raises 
more than 75, per cent of the pheasant 
—" is doing an exceptionally good 
job. 

Chicks are available to organized 
sportsmen’s clubs; youth groups, 
such as 4-H Clubs and Future 
Farmers of America; and private in- 
dividuals. The number available to 
any organization depends entirely 
upon the amount of equipment it has. 
Approved mechanical equipment is 
required and broody hens may not be 
used. Applications for chicks must 
be made prior to April 1. Distribu- 
tion is made between May 15 and 

July 15. 

Clubs or individuals interested in 
raising chicks should write to the 


Pennsylvania Game Commission for 
a folder which explains in detail the” 
entire plan. Complete instructions 
governing the raising of ringneck 
pheasants is tavadalial to all ona 
who receive chicks. 2 

It is not nceessary to have expen 
sive houses and equipment to raise 
pheasant chicks successfully. Anyone 
who has equipment satisfactory for 
raising chickens and a brooder house” 
located so that an outside run cay 
be added has everything necessary to 
brood these birds. There is no ob 
jection to the use of a brooder house 
that has been used for chickens, pro 
vided the house, brooder stove, and 
all equipment such as feeders and 
water fountains are thoroughly 
scrubbed with lye water, using one 
ounce of lye to each gallon of hot 
water. 

Not over 250 chicks should be 
started under one brooder and each 
chick should be allowed one-half 
square foot of floor space. After the 
pheasants are six to seven weeks old, 
they are placed in a rearing or hold- 
ing pen until they are liberated. 
Here, 20 square feet of space per bird 
is required. , 

In 1950, the Game Propagation 
Division of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission had received applica- 
tions for 81,520 chicks from 287 
sportsmen’s organizations throughout 
the state. Applications in 1950 from 
farm-game cooperators amounted to 
86,165, making a total of 167,685, day- 
old chicks. 

Sports clubs requesting 1,000 of 
more chicks in 1950 were: 


Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycoming 
| METRTEEEETTT ELT TT eee 4850 


Erie County Sportsmen’s League .... 2500 


Delaware County Field and Stream 
AammOTAMON © 2. ccc cccccccscccsces 1600 


Union County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
GS svcd scccccnscovescvassecng 1280 
Clinton County Fish and Game Asso- 


| GE ar rere rr re, rere 1250 
po Ee Me  earrereerrre sy 1000 
Monocacy Field and Stream Assoc., 

NE Dain sci cocscapvectsessn en 1000 

















Ringneck pheasants just hatched 


Lower Mt. Bethel Twp. Rod and Gun 


Be or oS 1000 
Laurel Ridge Sportsmen’s Association, 
PL Bass 0.600 ¥ Soccacubeoéesenes 1000 


Some idea of how expert many 
clubs become ir. successfully raising 
day-old chicks to maturity may be 
gleaned from the fact that in 1949 
there were 71 organizations able to 
raise 9O per cent or over. 


136 Clubs Spend $58,402.82 


A survey of Pennsylvania sports- 
men’s clubs made by The Federation 
News, official organ of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, revealed that 136 clubs dis- 
tributed over 35 counties spent $58,- 
402.82 to improve hunting and fish- 
ing in this state in 1948. 

“Considering that only 136 units 
of a possible 1,028 in 62 counties 
replied to the questionnaire, it is esti- 
mated that the sportsmen spend more 
than $250,000 annually to purchase 


sd at the Western Game Farm of the Pennsyivania Game 
Commission. Sportsmen’s clubs will receive many of these as day-old chicks. 




















game, fish, winter food and improved 
cover,” the Federation News declared. 

In addition to the $16,291.59 for 
raising day-old chicks provided by 
the Commission, the 136 clubs also 
made an additional expenditure of 
$3,539.50 for purchase of ring-necked 
pheasants for release. 


Banded Birds 


Some sportsman’s clubs have be- 
come so interested in their pheasant 
propagation projects that they have 
entered into research programs also. 
In an effort to check on hunting re- 
sults of birds released, a number of 
clubs have banded their male birds. 

Eleven clubs in the southcentral 
part of the state joined together in 
banding 558 cock birds released in 
their area. The bands were plastic 
and 11 different colors were used, 
each color representing birds raised 
by individual clubs. Cooperating 
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clubs were: Duncanville Wildlife As- 
sociation, Polecat Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, Shawnee Conservation 
Club, Halter Creek Coon Hunter’s 
Association, Henrietta Sportsmen’s 
Association, Martinsburg Sportsmen’s 
Association, Ormenia Sportsmen’s 
Association, Clappertown  Sports- 
men’s Association, Ganister Sports- 


men’s Association and Newry Sports- 


men’s Association. 


All cock birds released by the Pike 
Township Sportsmen’s Association in 
Berks County wore a band marked 
“Pike” with a number. Club mem- 
bers requested hunters to notify 
their publicity chairman if banded 
birds were shot. 

A similar plan was used by the 
Daniel Boone Rod and Gun Club in 
the Amity, Exeter and Lower Alsace 
area in Berks County. Each of 170 
cock birds were marked with “D.B.- 
49” so that stocking success could be 
measured during the hunting season. 


Rabbit Trapping 
Propagation of rabbits by sports- 
men’s clubs in Pennsylvania has fol- 
lowed two main courses: the outright 
purchase and release of Missouri and 


Kansas rabbits; and the trapping g 
rabbits in no-hunting areas. anil 
leasing them in areas where the py 
lic is permitted to hunt. 4 
In the survey of club expenditurg 
for propagation of fish and g 
conducted by The Federation News 
it was revealed that the purchase ang 
release of wild rabbits was the mog 
expensive item listed. In 1949, th 
136 clubs reporting spent $23,465 
for Missouri and Kansas stock. ~ 
The Pennsylvania Game Comm 
sion has diverted much of the fun¢ 
formerly spent in this manner in 
Rabbit Farms where ideal conditiog 
are created for breeding and wher 
rabbits are trapped for distribution 
in less favored areas. 4 
Many sports clubs are using funds 
to improve food and cover instead of 
releasing rabbits in areas where sup 
vival is doubtful. 
Another project that has interested 
sportsman’s clubs everywhere is 
Commission’s plan of live trappifi 
and transferring rabbits from close 
hunting areas to lands open to publi 
shooting. In this plan, rabbits are 
trapped by game officials or th 
agents, the latter usually being Boy 
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Rabbit trapping is another project that has interested many sportsmen’s clubs. Members 
serve as agents under the Commission’s program and collect 75 cents for each rabbit trapped 
and released. Shown here are members of the Harrisburg Hunters and Anglers Association. 
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Scouts, high school students and 
deputy game protectors. Trapping 
is done with box traps furnished by 
the Commission and under the super- 
vision of district game protectors. 


The Commission pays 75c each for 
rabbits trapped and released, and 
many sportsman’s clubs have added 
to this amount to encourage local 
participation. During the past two 
years (fall of 1948 until spring of 
1950), about 70,000 rabbits have thus 
been liberated from areas closed to 
hunting. In many areas, the animals 
were doing considerable damage, es- 
pecially to gardens. 


Other Game 


Some quail chicks are distributed 
each year by the Commission to a few 
sportsmen’s organizations, but this 
program has been on a reduced basis 
and no emphasis has been put on it. 
Adult quail are purchased and re- 
leased by a number of clubs however. 


In an article in THE GAME News 
sometime ago, Roger M. Latham gave 
sportsmen’s clubs some food for 
thought in his “Home Grown Ducks.” 
He suggests the propagation of mal- 
lard ducks by sportsmen in Pennsyl- 
vania. He writes: 


“Mallards have proven their ability 
to reproduce successfully on _ the 
larger mountain’ streams, small 
beaver dams, cattail marches, any- 
body’s old mud pond, and on all the 
larger streams and rivers running 
throughout the farmland of the state. 
Limited stocking has been tried by 
private individuals, by clubs and even 
by the Game Commission, and the 
degree of success has been remark- 
able in every case. About four hens 
and a drake dropped every half mile 
to a mile along the better streams in 
the spring will, most of the time, ac- 
complish wonders for the early season 
duck shooting the following fall. Not 
only do they show up in surprising 
numbers, but they provide as good 


sport as true wild stock from Canada. 
especially after the first shot.” a 


Regarding the cost of such 
pagation, Latham writes: 


pro 


“No one is giving good mallard 
away, but they cost much less thay 
ringnecked pheasants, wild turkey 
and other upland game birds, and the 
results obtained, in units of game 
produced, are usually much greater 
than those from stocked upland™ 
game species. So, you have a lower 
initial cost coupled with higher pro 
duction which makes the purchase of 
mallards a “wildlife bargain.” 

Latham makes _ this 


concluding . 
suggestion to clubs: 


“Many sportsmen’s clubs might 
prefer to raise their own ducks,” 
rather than purchase adult stock” 
from commercial breeders each 
spring. Mallards are easier to raise’ 
a ringnecks, and much easier 
than bobwhite quail, so a_ sports” 
men’s group should have great suc 
cess with them. The tiny ducklings 
grow like weeds and require les) 
heat and handling than many game 
birds. Young mallards can be stocked 
at 10 to 12 weeks with excellent] 
chances for survival, and some birds) 
could be held over the winter for 
spring planting. : 


“Try it one season, and see the™ 
results for yourself. There isn’t a5 
sportsmen’s club in the state that) 
isn’t within a short distance of duck) 
water. Unlike fish, the mallard is) 
tolerant of pollution, and will often) 
prosper along streams which contaif 
little or no fish life. Every lake” 
every pond, every beaver dam, and/ 
every mile of stream or river is @ 
potential breeding ground for mak! 
lards or wood ducks. The results” 
have been excellent with both spe- 


cies on the Tuscarora, Loyalsock, #e 


Conodoguinet, Brandywine, Penns 
Creek, Lackawanna, Neshannock, | 
Octoraro and: many other creeks and 
streams like them.” : 
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OST active sportsmen’s clubs 

have some sort of periodic pub- 
lication. These range everywhere 
from handwritten postcards to 
printed and bound magazines. The 
majority of clubs confine their pub- 
lications to the printing or mimeo- 
graphing of the minutes of previous 
meetings and announcements of 
things to come. At least twenty or 
so others are more ambitious in their 
publications. 

Heading the list is The Federation 
News, official monthly publication of 
the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. It is edited by 
Charles H. Nehf, 1038 N. gist St., 
Allentown, Pa. This paper, 94x12 
inches, contains news of interest to 
sportsmen throughout the state. Ad- 
vertisements are accepted and sub- 
scriptions are sold for 50 cents a year. 
In December, 1950, about 423 clubs 
received this publication. 


Another bound, slick paper little 
magazine is that of the Erie County 
Sportsman. This is the brain-child 
of its editor, Jerry O’Hern, who 
handles complete publication, includ- 
ing advertising. Regarding the birth 
of this magazine, O’Hern writes: 

“I figured that the only way we 
could really educate the sportsmen of 
the county was to get our ‘message’ 
to them somehow. Since only a small 
percentage of our members attend the 
monthly meetings, the magazine was 
the only way I could see for us to 
reach all of the members.” 

About the Boone News, monthly 
publication of the Daniel Boone Rod 
and Gun Club, Arthur W. Burkert, 
recording secretary, writes: 


“Two years ago, a committee was 
appointed by the president to make 
plans for a publication to be known 
as The Boone News. The committee 
sold ads, charging $6.00 for the 
smallest spaces, the ads to appear on 
the back of the publication. This 
money from advertisers takes care of 
the cost of printing and mailingsThe 
Boone News. The president appoints 





the editor and it is his duty to colle¢ 
news and to give it to the printer 
10 days before our meeting.” 

Melvin J. Horst is editor of the 
West Earl Sportsmen’s News, 4 
monthly publication of the West Eajl 
Sportsmen’s Association, Browns 
town. Editor Horst °: enthusiastic 
about the results of his publication, 
and writes: 

“The new interest that this publi. 
cation has created in our club js 
unbelievable. About eleven year 
ago, in fact ever since our club was 
organized in 1939, the average mem- 
bership was between 50 and 60. This 
year, our membership has increased 
to 130 and our club meeting attend. 
ance runs as many as 50 persons.” 

One of the finest publications in 
the state is Little Lehigh, official 
organ of the Lehigh County Fish and 
Game Protective Association with a 
membership of almost 4,500. This 
paper is educational and newsy in 
its ‘content. A fine line-up of adver- 
tisers makes publication profitable, 
Ralph H. Walker is editor. 


Other publications of Pennsylvania 
sportsman’s clubs that are worthy of 
special study by clubs planning to 
publish their own paper or magazine 
are as follows: 

Holmesburg Fish and Game News, 
published by the Holmesburg Fish 
and Game Protective Association, 
Philadelphia 36. 

Octoraro Sportsmen’s Club News, 
published by the Octoraro Sports 
men’s Club, Oxford, Pa. 

Monthly Bulletin of the Great 
Swamp Fish, Game and Forestry A® 
sociation, Quakertown, Pa. 

New Bulletin, published by the 
Southern Chester County Sportsmen's” 
and Farmers’ Association, Kennett 
Square, Pa. 

Sporting News, published by the 
West Chester Fish and Game Asso 
ciation, Inc., West Chester, Pa. 

The Unami Turtle, official organ 
of the Unami Fish and Game Pro 
tective Association, Inc., Emmaus, Pa. 
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The Lycoming County Sportsman, 
published by the Consolidated Sports- 
men of Lycoming County. 


The Sportcaster, published by the 
Perkiomen Valley Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Collegeville, Pa. 

York County Sportsman, official 
ublication of the York County Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 118 W. 
6th Ave., York, Pa. 


Club News, published by the Dela- 
ware County Field and Stream Asso- 
ciation, Inc., P. O. Box 13, Norwood, 
Pa. 

Waltonian News, published 
monthly by York Chapter No. 67, 
Jzaak Walton League of America, 
York, Pa. 

Waltonian News, published by the 
Lebanon County Chapter, Izaak 
Walton League of America, Lebanon, 
Pa. 

The Tomahawk, published by the 
Tedyuscung Sportsmen’s Association, 
Inc, Krams and Manayunk Aves., 
Philadelphia 28. 


Bulletin, Millcreek Rod and Gun 
Club, Sheridan, Pa. 


State Publications 

All live-wire sportsmen will want 
to subscribe to their official state pub- 
lications: 

The Pennsylvania GAME News, 
published monthly by the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, Harrisburg, 
at $1.00 per year, $1.50 for two years 
and $2.00 for three years. A special 
club rate of 50 cents is granted clubs 
who submit the names of ten or more 
at one time and applies to Scouts, 
Future Farmers and other youth 
groups. 

The Pennsylvania Angler, pub- 
lished monthly by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, Harrisburg, Pa., 
at 50 cents a year. 

Pennsylvania Forests and Waters, 
published bi-monthly by the Penn- 
sylvania Forests and Waters, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


This plaque of the conservation pledge was donated to the Punxsutawney Sportsmen’s 


Club by Mr. R. S. Phillipe, right, for erection in the club’s Sportsmen's Park. 


The club 


bought an abandoned farm in 1947 and have developed it into a recreational center for 


the community. 
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Publications of the 
P. ennsylvania Game Coainaiinabins 


Pennsylvania Wildlife 

A 48-page bulletin describing Pennsylva- 
nia game birds and animals and furbearers, 
including a history of the wildlife conserva- 
tion movement in the Commonwealth. _ II- 
lustrated with color plates and photos of 25 
native species. Price $.25. 
Pennsylvania Birdlife 

This booklet contains 72 beautifully il- 
lustrated pages including 80 outstanding bird 
photographs by Hal Harrison, the author, 
and six color plates depicting 124 species 
of Pennsylvania birds. Price $.50. 
My Land And Your Land 

Four conservation books for children. 
Each 1s written with a special appeal to a 
particular age group or grade in school. 
Illustrations, both in color and black and 
white, give life to the 160-page text. Price 
per set of 4 books—$.50. 


The Farmer and Wildlife 

A tremendously valuable bulletin dealing 
with farm problems and discussing methods 
of improving the farm for wildlife. Every 
suggested project is splendidly illustrated. 
Price $.25. 
Sportsman’s Guide to Wild Ducks 

A valuable handbook describing 17 com- 
mon wild ducks, their flyways and migra- 
tion routes, and their restoration and man- 
agement. Beautifully illustrated in full 
natural color, the booklet is a fine aid in 
waterfowl identification. Price $.25. 


Colored Bird Charts 

Four charts beautifully illustrated by the 
late Jacob -Bates Abbott, nationally known 
wildlife artist. 1. Game Birds—31 game 
birds found in Pennsylvania; 2. Summer 
Birds—23 song and insectiverous birds; 3. 
Winter Birds—26 birds which are either 
permanent residents or winter visitors; 4. 
Birds of Prey—13 hawks and owls. Price $.50 
singly; $1.50 per set. 


Well, What’s Wrong? 

A 32- page booklet containing full-page 
nature quiz drawings for conservation edu- 
cation and nature study use. Free. 


Wildlife 
and Future 

A 28-page booklet containing a history of 
conservation in Pennsylvania. Chapters de- 
voted to the land we inherited from the 
Indians, the era of exploitation, the era of 
conservation, water and the water cycle, im- 
portance of plant life and other phases of 
conservation. Recommended for high school 
and adult reading only. Free. 


Conservation—Past, Present 


When You Get Your Deer, Don’t Waste} 

A four-page leaflet describing how to § 
quarter and preserve deer along with jp.” 
formation on curing, drying, tanning and — 
making buckskin. Fully illustrated. Free, 
The Ruffed Grouse q 

A four-page leaflet reprinted from the! 
September, 1950 issue of “GAME News” com | 
taining a full page color portrait of Penn. ~ 
sylvania’s state bird and three pages of text | 
on life history, management and conserya. 
tion. Free. 
Fires That Burn in the Spring 

A four-page leaflet describing the da 
done by spring burning of grassland, Free, 
How to Trap Furbearing Animals 

A 16-page leaflet fully describing and por. 
traying various sets and trapping techniques 
for taking various predators and furbearers, 
Free. ‘ 
Hunting Is Big Business 

A statistical summary of game kill, open 
seasons, hunting accidents and license issue: 
in Pennsylvania from 1915 to date. Free. 
Pennsylvania’s Cooperative Farm—Game - 
Program if 

An illustrated pamphlet explaining the 
purposes and operation of the Commission 
program designed to improve farmer-sports. 
men relations and maintain public shoot! 
ing in agricultural areas. Free. 4 
Pennsylvania’s Day-Old Pheasant 
Program 

An illustrated pamphlet explaining 
pheasant rearing program for organized) 
sportsmen’s clubs, qualified private indi 
uals, and farmers. Contains essential i 
mation on equipment and methods of sug 
cessfully raising pheasant chicks and outlines) 
rules and regulations of the Commission 
program. Free. 
Attracting Birds fe 

An 8-page pamphlet containing sugges 
tions on how to attract song birds both iif 
summer and winter. Includes sketches 
many types of bird feeders and shelters and) 
lists dimensions of bird houses. Free. 
Farm Youth And Wildlife 

A GAME NEWS conservation educatioi 
pamphlet of special interest to Future Fare 
mers, 4-H Clubs and other farm you 
groups. Suggests many programs and pra 
tices for improving wildlife habitat on they 
farm. Free. ‘ 
Pennsylvania Wildlife and Its Tracks 

A GAME News conservation education) 
pamphlet containing short descriptions Of 
Pennsylvania game animals and furbearers” 
plus interesting information on their tracks.4 
Free. 
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HE value of dogs to hunters as 

companions and as retrievers of 
crippled game cannot be over-em- 
phasized. The slogan, “Use a dog 
and save a cripple,” has received de- 
served publicity throughout the 
country. 

It is not the purpose of this pub- 
lication to expound the virtues of the 
various breeds of hunting dogs. 
Rather, the intent is to point out the 
year around value and pleasure of 
dogs to sportsmen. Nowhere does 
that situdtion exist more noticeably 
than in the many field trials enjoyed 
by outdoorsmen throughout the Key- 
stone State. 

Field trials are held in this state 
for beagles; bird dogs, including set- 
ters, pointers and Brittany spaniels; 
foxhounds and coonhounds. 


Beagle Trials 


Pennsylvania is recognized as the 
national “hot spot” of beagling. 

Nowhere do beagle field trials and 
the breed itself receive more enthus- 
lastic support. 

Of the 17 associations of beagle 
clubs that make up the International 
Beagle Federation in America, five 
are entirely or principally made up 
of Pennsylvania members. 

In addition, 12 of the 31 clubs 
that make up the Eastern Federation 
of Beagle Clubs are Pennsylvania or- 
ganizations. 

All are banded together to improve 
the breed and promote interest in 
beagling. 

With the new law extending the 
period for holding ‘field trials in 
Pennsylvania under permit to include 
the entire month of April, beaglers 
may now pursue their sport from 
August 20 to April go each year. 

An additional law affecting the 
sport, passed by the last General As- 
sembly, increased from four to six 
the number of permits for special 
dog training areas in each county. 

In 1949, there were 171 American 
Kennel Club licensed field trials for 


beagles throughout the country, 
that number, more were held j 
Pennsylvania than in any other staj 
In addition, there were many Ak 


sanctioned trials which drew huge 
crowds and hundreds of dogs. Oye 


25,000 beagles participated in lice 
trials in 1949. 

The growth of beagling in P 
sylvania has been rapid, and in 
has soared in the past decade. 


As an example, take the Easten 
Lake Erie Beagle Association. Ag 
cording to Secretary E. F. Ha 
the association was forméd in 1 
with a charter membership of 
clubs: Oldtown at DuBois; Oil C 
at Titusville; Presque Isle at Erig 
Frontier at Buffalo; and Lake Erie at 
Jamestown. Today, the association's 
14 clubs represented about 1,500 
beaglers, making it one of the largest 
in the country. 

Another Pennsylvania association 
that has forged ahead is the Tr 
State Association, composed of 12 
member clubs, all but one from Penn- 
sylvania. Secretary Joseph R. Philips 
cites the fact that this group grew 
from a four-club association in 1932 
to its present status. The original 
clubs were Canonsburg, Imperial, 
Coraopolis and Steubenville. 

West Penn Association is another 
progressive group, composed of 15 
clubs, all from Pennsylvania, except 
one. John Greer is the wide-awake 
secretary. 

Beaglers are set up to have a voice 
in the affairs of the American Ken- 
nel Club. Each of the 17 associa- 
tions that make up the International 
Beagle Federation elects a delegate 
to the Beagle Advisory Board. This 
board meets annually in New York 
with the American Kennel Club, 
serving as a go-between for the fede- 
ration and its associations and the 
AKC. This board handles beagle- 
dom’s business on a national scale. 


ma a 






Following is a list of associations 
with their Pennsylvania member 
clubs. This list will serve as a guide 
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Spectators watch as “Scout of Wasteland,” a winner in the 15-inch class is measured 


at a beagle trial. 


Owner Paul Riggie stands behind his champion beagle. 


Pennsylvania is 


recognized as the national “hot spot” of beagling. 


to those interested in 
clubs in their area: 


West Penn Association of Beagle 
Clubs, John Greer, Secretary, Box 108, 
Volant, Pa. Clubs: Cambria, Central, 
Chimney Rocks, Fayette, Fort Hand, 
Franklin Township, Indiana County, 
Pucketos, Sharpsville, Shenango Val- 
ley, Spring Church, Tri-County, 
Webster and Williamsburg. 

Tri-State Association of Beagle 
Clubs, Joseph R. Phillips, Secretary, 
Imperial, Pa. Clubs: Allegany, 
Beaver Valley, Break-Neck, Cannons- 
burg, Chartiers Valley, Clarksville, 
Coraopolis, Crowfoot, Imperial, Key- 
stone, New Eagle and Waynesburg. 

Eastern Lake Erie Association of 
Beagle Clubs, E. F. Harvey, Secre- 
tary, 203 Capen Blvd., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clubs: Clearfield, McKean County, 
Northern Tier, Oil Creek, Oldtown, 
Presque Isle, Rayburn, Sandy Hollow 
and Seneca. 


contacting 


The Delaware Association of Beagle 
Clubs, L. T. Daubert, Secretary, R. D. 
2, Walnutport, Pa. Clubs: Bunker 
Hill, Carbon, Lackawanna, Monroe, 
Southern Tier, Susquehanna and 
Wyoming Valley. 

Atlantic Association of Beagle 
Clubs, R. J. Conlan, Secretary, 270 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Clubs: Harrisburg, Lykens Valley, 
Pocono, Stein’s Hollow, Swatara and 
York-Adams County. 

William E. Golding, 16 Wolfle St., 
Glen Cove, N. Y., is Secretary of the 
Eastern Federation of Beagle Clubs 
to which a number of the above 
clubs belong. 

Bird Dog Trials 

Not all sportsman’s clubs that con- 
duct field trials are federated or as- 
sociated with state and national 
groups. Many conduct trials pri- 
vately and under their own rules 
and regulations. 
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Such conduct does not make the 
sport less interesting, perhaps, but it 
does make the gathering of infor- 
mation concerning such activities 
quite difficult. Thus, as in the case 
of the foregoing account of beagling 
in Pennsylvania, this present piece 
on bird dog trials will be confined 
to those clubs that are affiliated with 
a recognized national authority. In 
the case of beagling, it is the Ameri- 
can Kennel Association; in bird dog 
field trials, it is the American Field, 


run on native grouse, not plante 
birds. - 
The Grand National Grouse Chaj 
pionship, Inc., is a Pennsylvania ¢g 
poration with Sam R. Light, P 
sutawney, as its president. This tr 


is held annually in the fall in Ne 
England, New York, Michigan 

Pennsylvania. For the past two yea 
(1949 in New York and _ 1950 | 
Michigan) a Pennsylvania dog has 

nexed the Grand National title. F 
is Sam L’s Skyhigh, a setter do 


The gallery awaits the breakaway at a spring meeting of the Pennsylvania Field Tri 


Club near Marienville in Forest County. 


222 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 
Pennsylvania has the distinction of 
conducting one of the nationally- 
recognized bird dog championships 
in the spring . . . Pennsylvania Open 
Grouse Championship and a 
fall meet that has championship 
ranking although not championship 
acclaim . . . National Grouse Derby. 
Both events are sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Field Trial Club, whose 
long-time secretary is Edgar D. 
McKean, 5800 Baum Blvd., Pitts- 
burgh 6, Pa. Both trials are held on 
the club’s 2,000-acre tract at Marien- 
ville in Forest County, and both are 


owned by Sam R. Light and handled 
by Larry Tuttle, of Johnsonburg. 
Two other grouse trials are rum 
on native birds in Pennsylvania, both 
spring and fall, and both are pak 7 
ronized not only by Pennsylvania 
owners but by grouse dog men from 
other regions. 4 
One of these is the Venango Grouse; 
Trial Club, Inc., running in the Mat" 
ienville vicinity. The secretary is 
Page Van Dervort, Summerville, Pa. 
The other is Black Forest Grouse 
Trial Club, running in the Black 
Forest near Jersey Shore. The secre- 
tary is Charles Elder, Jersey Shore. 








Henry Blatner Photo 
In coonhound field trials the course ends at a tree in which a raccoon has been caged. 
The prize money is awarded to the owner whose hound is first to run between two flags 
placed at a given distance from the tree, and the owner of the first dog to bark up the 
tree in which the coon is tied 
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Other bird dog trials in Pennsyl- 
vania, recognized by the American 
Field, are as follows: 

Lehigh Valley Pointer and Setter 

Club, Allentown 
Beaver Valley Pointer and Setter 

Club, Rochester 
York Pointer and Setter Club, Inc., 

Indiantown Gap 
Bridgeville Pointer and Setter Club, 

Bridgeville 
Greater Pittsburgh Field Trial As- 

sociation, Butler 
Rolfe Sportsmen’s Club, Johnsonburg 
Northeastern Pennsylvania Field 

Trial Association, Pittston 
Keystone Setter and Pointer Club, 

Reading 
DuBois Beaver Meadow Field Trial 

Association, DuBois 
Central Pennsylvania Field Trial As- 

sociation, Lewiston 
North-Montour Sportsman 

tion, Exchange 


Associa- 


Part of the huge gallery that 


Tuscarawas Valley Pointer and Se 
ter Club, Philadelphia 

Middle Atlantic States Regional 
Amateur Championship Associa 
tion, Indiantown Gap 

Brookville Field and Gun Club, 
Brookville 

Valley Forge Field Trial Association, 
Fort Washington 

Bradford Field Trial Club, Bradford 

Erie Pennsylvania Field Trial Club, 
Erie 

Bull Creek Sportsman’s Club, Sax. 
onburg 

Union County Sportsman’s Assdcia- 
tion, Lewisburg 

Columbia County Field Trial As 
sociation, Berwick 

Brockway Field Trial Club, Brock 
wa 

Shamokin Valley Association, Elys 
bur 
The only field trial exclusively for 

brittany spaniels that I know of in 


followed spring derby trials of the West Penn Beagle As- 
sociation on the grounds of the Spring Church Beagle Club, 


Armstrong County. 
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Henry Blatner Photo 


They’re off! And though rarely, if ever, do dogs in a coonhound field trial catch the 


coon, they really stretch out and go! 


Pennsylvania is that of the Pennsyl- 
vania Regional Field Trial of the 
American Brittany Club, Inc., held 
at Saxonburg. Secretary of this as- 
sociation is Elias E. Ritt, 7400 Her- 
mitage St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Coonhound Trials 

Coonhound field trials have be- 
come very popular in recent years, 
but are still new compared with 
trials of other breeds. Indeed, many 

old-time ‘coon hunters have shown 
“an ever increasing interest in field 
trials to the extent that dogs are 
heing bred with the trials, rather 
than the night hunts, in mind. 

A coonhound field trial, briefly, is 
conducted in this manner: Raccoon 
scent is dragged in a bag over the 
course to be followed later by the 
hounds. The course ends at a tree 
in whose branches a‘ raccoon is tied. 
The dogs are run in heats. The 


finalists are chosen from the heats 
and the prize money is awarded to 
the owner whose hound is first to 
run between two flags plaved at a 
given distance from the tree, and 
the owner of the first dog to bark 
up the tree in which the coon is 
tied. 

Two very active associations in 
Pennsylvania are the Western Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Coon Hunters 
and Field Trials Association, and the 
Southern Association of Coon Hunt- 
ers. Frank Dydek, R. F. D. 6, Mer- 
cer, is secretary of the former; Joseph 
Oravecz, of Portage, is secretary of 
the Southern group. 

Members of the Western associa- 
tion are: Leetsdale, Mercer, Kittann- 
ing, New Castle, Butler, Vandergrift, 
Cochranton, Bakerstown, Franklin, 
Leesburg and Albion. Members of 
the Southern association include Som- 
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erset Pike, Portage, Wilmore, De- 
fiance and Claysburg. 

Individual clubs throughout the 
state include coonhound field trials 
in their programs. Among the clubs 
are these: Berks County Coon Hunt- 
ers Association, Kutztown; Bucks- 
Montgomery Coon Hunters Club, 
North Hills; Chester County Coon 
Hunters, Glen Moore; Huntingdon 
Coon Hunters Club, Huntingdon; 
Lancaster County Coon Club, New 
Holland; Lehigh Valley Coon Hunt- 
ers Association, Allenown; McKean 
County Coon Hunters, Bradford; 
Schuylkill Coon and Fox Hunters 
Association, Orwigsburg; York-Adams 
County Coon Protective Association, 
York; Octoraro Sportsmen’s Club. 


Fox Hunts and Field Trials 

There are three kinds of fox hunts 
in Pennsylvania and all are different. 

One is the type discussed in the 
chapter on “Predator Control.” In 
this one, the idea is to kill the fox 

. . anyway at all. 

The second type of fox hunting 
is called “Riding to Hounds” and 
here the sport is the chase, not the 
kill. Indeed, participants in this 
sport often find and chase the same 
fox time and again. A “kill” is the 
exception, not the rule. 

The third class of fox hunter is 
probably the most common in Penn- 
sylvania. He is the night-hunter, the 
lover of foxhounds. These fox hunt- 
ers are organized by state and na- 
tional associations, hold large field 
trials and bench shows, maintain 
foxhound stud books and have a 
number of national publications, 
such as The Red Ranger and The 
Chase. 

The second type, the mounted fox 
hunt, is the only type recognized by 
the Masters of Foxhounds Associa- 
tion of America. There are today 
112 organized Hunts recognized by 


the Masters of Foxhounds Association, 
of America, and 20 are in Penngyl. ” 
vania. In addition, 15 other “une 
recognized hunts” are conducted ip | 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Evelyn Thompson, of New 
Geneva, is secretary of the Pen 
vania State Fox Hunters Association, 
Inquiries regarding any of the hunts | 
should be directed to her. 

Ten Pennsylvania clubs are of § 
ficially recognized as foxhound field # 
trial clubs. These are as follows: ~ 


Beaver County Fox Hunters Associa- 
tion, Baden : 
Greene County Fox Hunters Associa. — 
tion, Waynesburg 
Fayette County Fox Hunters Asso — 
ciation, Upper Middletown 
Independence Twp. Farmers and Fox 
Chasers Assoc., Burgettstown { 
Lancaster-Chester Fox Hunters As 
sociation, Oxford 
McKean County Fox Hunters Asso. 
ciation, Eldred y i 
Mason-Dixon Fox Hunters Associa! 
tion, Fawn Grove a 
Perry. County Fox Hunters Associa; 
tion, New Bloomfield a 
Susquehanna County Fox Hunté Ss 
Association, Montrose 7 
York County Fox Hunters Associ 
tion, Felton 


J. G. McClintock, Turtle Creek, an 
enthusiastic fox chaser, writes: 
“The Pennsylvania fox chasers are 
very sincere in their sport. 

each keep from two to 12 hounds — 
and care for them religiously the year 
through. The fox chasers destroy 
neither life nor property. When — 
the fox gets tired after running $07 
long and hard, he goes to his den) 
for safety. This is what the fox” 
chasers want him to do, knowing” 
that after the fox gets a good rest, | 
he will perform in the same way 
again.’ 
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Skeet 


OMPARED with trap shooting, 
skeet shooting is still in its in- 
fancy. 

But it is a very healthy and fast- 
growing youngster, one that has at- 
tracted thousands of enthusiasts in 
the 25 or so years of its existence. 

Skeet is a sport that appeals to 
anyone who likes to handle a shot- 

n. Hunters like it because it is 
wonderful practice for days afield. 
Nonhunters, the business and profes- 
sional men, like it just for the sport 
and relaxation. Women and juniors 
enjoy it because it is one sport in 
which they can compete on equal 
terms with the men. Size and 
strength ‘are not the important fac- 
tors. And finally, it is a sport that 
appeals to older people as some- 
thing that gets them out-of-doors 
without demanding exertion beyond 
their capacities. 

Skeet is fired over a semicircular 
course with a trap at each end. The 
traps are located in two houses, 40 
yards apart. One trap is high and 
fires its target from a point 10 feet 
from the ground; the other trap is 
low with a target leaving the trap 
three feet from the ground. There 
are eight shooting positions, called 
Stations, numbered from 1 to 8. 

Two shots are fired from each 
shooting position, making a total of 
16 shots. Then four pairs of doubles 
are fired from Stations 1, 2, 6 and 7, 
making 24 shots in all. The 25th 
shot, completing the round, is taken 
at the time of the first miss. If no 
misses are made in 24 shots, the 25th 
shot may then be taken from any 
position on the field. 

Guns are always held in an in- 
formal position until the target ap- 
pears. Targets are subject to a de- 
layed timing of three seconds after 
“Pull” is called. 

Skeet shooters have a national or- 
ganization with the National Skeet 
Shooting Association (NSSA) as the 
fostering association. Headquarters 





are at 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.¥ 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The official publication for ¢ 
NSSA is the “Skeet Shooting Reviey 
published in Washington, and eo 
taining items of interest to 
shooters and a list of coming 
in the sport. 

In Pennsylvania, the state group] 
the Pennsylvania Skeet Shoot Associa: 
tion. In 1950, the president was @) 
M. Bowers, 1007 N. Duke St., Lag 
caster, Pa. : a 

Clubs affiliated with the Penngy 





vania Skeet Shoot Association ang 
Utilities Trap and Skeet Club 
Annville Sportsmen Association 
Harrisburg Hunters and Anglers | 


:: 


Tarentum District Sportsmen Inc, ~ 


Western Pennsylvania Skeet BS, 
Lancaster County Sportsmen 
ciation 


Slatington Skeet and Sporting As 
sociation . 
Wissahickon Field and Stream As 

sociation 
Sandy Run Hunting and Fishing As 
sociation 
Huntingdon County Game, Fish and 
Forestry Association 
Wheel Inn Inc. 
Fayette Gun Club Inc. 
Millvale Sportsmen Club Inc. 
Johnstown Rifle Club 
Cacoosing Gun Club Inc. 
Ebensburg American Legion 
Ellendale Rod and Gun Club 
Pleasant Hill Gun Club 
State championships have been held 
since 1933, with a three-year lapse 
from 1942 to 1946. Perfect scores 


have been recorded by state cham — 


pions on two occasions: 1942 when 
F. L. Soisson, Hastings, cracked 100 
out of 100; and in 1940 when J. H. 
Gellatly, Pittsburgh, did the same. 

Pennsylvania clubs affiliated with 
the National Skeet Shooting Asso 
ciation are: 

Wissahickon Field and Stream As 
sociation, Ambler 
Annville Sportsmen’s 

Annville 


Association, « 





































Northcentral Division officials take time out from business to enjoy some sport on the 


firing line at the annual field day in St. Mary’s. 


They are, left to right, Ed Brasseur, 


division president; Ralph Sherwood, Elk county delegate; R. D. Rittenhouse, Elk county 
league chairman; H. E. DuBroux, division secretary; and A. L. Lenze, president of the 


St. Mary’s club. 


Chester Springs Skeet Club, Chester 
Springs 

Ebensburg American Legion Skeet 
Club, Ebensburg 

Harrisburg Hunters and Anglers As- 
sociation, Harrisburg 

Pennsylvania State Skeet Association, 
Lancaster 

Utilities Trap and Skeet Club, Lan- 
caster 

Midland Sportsmen’s Club, Midland 

Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association, Norwood 

Oakmont Country Club, Oakmont 

Sandy Run Hunting and Fishing As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh 

Torresdale Country Club, Pittsburgh 

West Reserve Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, Sharon 

Philadelphia Country Gun Club, 
West Conshohocken 


Trapshooting 


Trapshooting is the great-grand- 
father of skeet. The history of trap 


shooting extends over a period of 


more than 150 years. Like skeet, it 
has a universal appeal, and women 
and juniors have entered the sport 
with enthusiasm, often with record- 
breaking results. Over 100,000 fol- 
lowers are trapshooters today. 

No shooting event anywhere can 
compare with the spectacular Grand 
American held annually at Vandalia, 
Ohio. Here, close to 2,000 shooters 
compete for days in these national 
trapshooting event. The Grand 
American has been held annually 
since 1900, but it was not until 
1924 that Vandalia became the per- 
manent home of this great classic. 
In the dedicating event in 1924, a 
total of 400,000 targets was trapped 
in the various events throughout the 
week’s shooting. Vandalia is just 
outside of Dayton, Ohio. ; 

The national association for trap- 
shooters is the Amateur Trapshoot- 
ing Association which publishes the 
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semi-monthly “Sportsmen’s Review,” 
a magazine carrying summaries of 
trapshooting events, past and future, 
as well as news of interest to trap- 
shooters. 


Besides the Grand American, 
regional championships are held an- 
nually throughout the country. One 
of these, the Middle Atlantic States 
Championship, is held in Pennsylva- 
nia . . . in July with the South 
End Gun Club, Reading, as host. 

Throughout Pennsylvania are in- 
numerable trapshooting leagues, such 
as the Western Pennsylvania and the 
All-Sportsmen’s leagues in the Pitts- 
burgh area. In addition there are 
many individual clubs, unaffiliated 
with larger groups, that enjoy trap- 
shooting on their home grounds. . . 
just for the pleasure and good fel- 
lowship which members derive from 
the shooting. 

Pennsylvania was among the first 
states to enjoy trapshooting as a 
sport. Indeed, the first night shoot 
was held in 1880 at the Orion Gun 
Club in Philadelphia. Smoke target 
balls were used in this contest. An- 
other old and exclusive club which 
has done much to enhance the sport 
is the Konne Yaut Indians with a 
state-wide membership. 

There are three principal types of 
trapshooting: 

1. 16-yard targets where five shoot- 
ers stand at firing points 3 yards 
apart and 16 yards behind a single 
trap. The trap throws targets from 
48 to 52 yards at various angles. A 
round of trap for each shooter is 25 
shots, five from each of five shoot- 
ing positions. 

2. Handicap targets are shot simi- 
lar to 16-yard targets except that 
shooters take positions from 16 to 25 
yards behind the trap, in accordance 
with their handicap or known shoot- 
ing ability. 

3. Double. Targets are the same as 
the 16-yard targets except that two 
targets are released at the same time 
and two shots are fired at each pair. 





















































In Pennsylvania, the following 
clubs are affiliated with the Amatey 
Trapshooting Association: 
Bradford Gun Club, Bradford 
Bucks County Shooting Association: 

Chalfont if 
Clarion Gun Club, Clairton g 
Marine Ways Gun Club, Dravosbuy 
Greenville Gun Club, Greenville 7 
Library Sportsmen’s Association 

Library . 
Roxborough Gun Club, Philadelph 
Homestead Park Rod and Gun Cli 

Homestead 
Konne Yaut Indians, Conneaut 
South End Gun Club, Reading ye 8 
Valley Gun and Country Club, Sha 

mokin “a 
Quaker City Gun Club, Surf City 
Towanda Gun Club, Towanda 
Fayette Gun Club, Uniontown 
Washington Sportsmen’s Association, — 

Washington 
West Chester Gun Club, West Ches 

ter 
Ruffsdale Gun Club, West Newton 


Rifle and Pistol Shooting 

Scattered in every city and hamlet ¥ 
in Pennsylvania are members: of the } 
National Rifle Association, the par 
ent organization for 300,000 Ameri” 
can shooters from coast to coast. 

The NRA competitive program ~ 
starts with local unregistered weekly © 
club events. Next are the local reg § 
istered tournaments fired over stan § 
dard courses for the weapon involved, | 
for which an official referee is fur- ¥ 
nished. Next are state and regional # 
championships, culminating with the 7” 
annual national championship at 
Camp Perry, Ohio. 

The National Rifle Association is — 
supported entirely by individual and ¥ 
club membership fees and by income > 7 
from its monthly magazine, The . 3 
American Rifleman. : 

An inquiry to the NRA, 1600 % 
Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washing % ~ 
ton 6, D. C., will bring information 3) 
on club affiliation and operation, in- 7 
struction, competition, range Com | 
struction or any other desired infor” 
mation. 
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HE sport of archery has its roots 

embedded deeply in Pennsylvania 
history. Indeed, the United Bow- 
men of Philadelphia, organized in 
1828, is the oldest archery club in 
the United States. With the excep- 
tion of only a few years, the United 
Bowmen have conducted competitive 
matches continually since their in- 
ception. Mathias Baldwin, founder 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
was a member of the United Bow- 
men as were many well-known Phila- 
delphians. 

Today, there are 34 organized 
archery clubs in Pennsylvania. At 
least 12 of these are field Archery 
clubs; the others are target clubs. A 
few are both. Over one-third of these 
clubs have made archery a_ year- 
around sport by arranging inside 
courses for winter matches. 

Although most Pennsylvania clubs 
are independently organized, there 


are a number of rod and gun clubs 


that have made archery a defi 
part of their general program, = 
amples of such clubs are the Weg 
Reserve Fish and Game Associatj 
Mercer County; New Hope Spe 
men’s Association, Bucks oun 
Steeltown Gunning Club, Leb; 
County; Chambersburg Rod and & 
Club, Franklin County; McKeegy 
Sportsmen’s Club, Allegheny Coun 
Harrisburg Hunters and Anglers ag n 
the Middletown Hunters and Ang 
Dauphin County; and the Cons 
dated Sportsmen of  Lycon ing 
County. There are others now in the 
process of including archery in thep 
club plans. 
Most of the organized Pen 
nia clubs are members of the Peg 
sylvania State Archery Association 
Clayton B. Shenk, P. O. Box 199% 
Lancaster, secretary. The State ap 
sociation is a member of: the Ne 
tional Archery Association, which way 
organized in 1897 and is the oldest 


Pennsylvania State Championship target matches at Penn State. 











Field archers at the Al Gigler range near Ambridge. Field archery targets are set up 
at various distances and are placed so as to offer difficult shooting conditions, much like 


those found in actual bow hunting. 


sporting organization in the United 
States. 

Pennsylvania was host to the Na- 
tional Archery Association champion- 
ship matches in 1950 at Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster. This 
was the 66th annual event and marked 
the fifth year that the national tour- 
haments were conducted in the Key- 
stone State. 

Many individual archers in this 
state are members of the National 
Field Archery Association under 
whose regulations all recognized field 
matches are conducted. State cham- 
oma are held the second Satur- 

y and Sunday of October each 


The Pennsylvania State Archery 
Association holds its target tourna- 
Ments for the state championships 
over Labor Day each year. 

Sectional championships are held 
throughout the state as well as in- 


dividual club championship matches. 
Eastern, Central and Western sec- 
tional tournaments are held by both 
field and target archers. 

In regulation matches, four per- 
sons are assigned to each target. A 
standard target is 48 inches in diam- 
eter, divided into colored circles of 
five equal distances. The “bullseye” 
is gold and scores g points; the red 
circle is 7; the blue 5; the black 3; 
and the white 1. 

In target archery, six arrows com- 
prise an “end;” in field archery an 
end is four arrows. A given number 
of unds shot at prescribed distances 
makes up an individual round. 

In field archery there are 14 tar- 
gets at various distances from 20 feet 
to 80 yards and placed under rough 
and difficult conditions. The targets 
themselves, which are miniature pic- 
tures of game animals, are from 6 
to 24 inches in size. 
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Archers in tournaments are graded 
according to their past ability to 
shoot. Five handicap classes are 
recognized (from AA to D) and an 
individual may win in any one of 
the classes in which he is placed. The 
number of arrows to be shot and the 
distance away from the target govern 
the rules for the various events, such 
as the York, Single American, Dou- 
ble American, National and Colum- 
bia. For those under 16 years, there 
are junior events. 

The Clout shoot is one in which 
36 arrows are shot at a target laid 
out in feet rather than inches. It 
is placed flat on the ground and men 
shoot at it from 180 yards; women 
at 120 or 140 yards; and juniors at 
120 yards. 

The Flight shoot is a2 power meet 
rather than a match of controlled 
shooting. It is merely competition 
to see how far each archer can shoot 
an arrow into the air. The national 
record for distance is 741 yards. The 


Pennsylvania record is held by Al 
Gigler, Ambridge, who shot an ar- 
row 565 yards. 

The state record for women is also 
the all-time record for the United 


States. It is held by Mrs. F. G. 
Haines, Warren, whose arrow struck 
the ground 542 yards from where 
she shot it. 

In a Wiand match, the contestants 
shoot six arrows at a piece of wood, 
two inches wide and six feet high, 
placed endwise in the ground. Men 
try to hit it at 100 yards; women 
at 60 yards. 

Archery is not and never has been 
a spectator sport. Like hunting and 
fishing, it is recreation for the in- 
dividual. While target and field ar- 
chery, like trap and skeet shooting 
for the riflemen, are ideal means of 
training for better hunting, yet 


thousands are so engrossed in the 
archery sport itself that actual hun 
ing is secondary or not a factor at all 
From 1937 until 1949, inclusiy 
Pennsylvania archers shot 29 deer aj 
one bear. Four of the deer wey 
killed in New York state, one in 
consin, making only 24 deer 
by archers in Pennsylvania in j 
years. The bear was shot by L. 
Newell, Sharon, in the Forest Coung 
Archery Preserve in 1944. ) 
Some archers try for small game) 
and some, like Robert Kendig, cla 
non, a Pennsylvania field champion 
have been very successful in bagging 
rabbits, groundhogs and even pheaj 
ants and doves. 2 
Archery recognizes no age limits 
among its participants. Fred Drake. 
Pittsburgh, and Harry Baer, Carlisle, 
were expert riflemen until they were 


‘past 65. When they took up archery” 


both eventually killed a deer. 
was 72 when he bagged his. a 

Some idea of the physical value of 
target archery can be gained from) 
counting the yardage covered by com! 
testants in the men’s York matches.” 
If a contestant walks directly from” 
his shooting point to the target and” 
back again (not counting the re) 
trieving of over-shot arrows), he will” 
walk exactly 4,160 yards. It is likely, 
however, that an archer will walk) 
over three miles in a York match. © 

Many archers carry their sport be) 
yond the competition of target and” 
field matches and make it a Bie, 
around hobby. Innumerable archers” 
manufacture their own arrows in their 
own workshops, and some of the more 
skilled, like Les Braaten and Walter 
Perry, Pittsburgh, and W. L. Mitchell, ” 
York, are experts in the construction 7 
of bows and arrows. Mitchell, a) 
champion, makes and shoots all his 
own equipment. 
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 hleoned sportsmen’s club in Penn- 
sylvania that owns its own farm 

should have on its grounds a fish 

pond if this is at all possible. 

The farm pond idea is sweeping 
America, and conservation agencies 
everywhere are encouraging the move- 
ment and giving advice and actual 
help to all who seek it. 

Here are a few reasons why a pond 
on the sportsmen’s club farm is de- 
sirable: 

1. To provide fishing for members 
‘9. For bait and fly-casting practice 

and for tournaments 

g. Fun and practice for juniors 
learning to fish 
For boating, if the pond is a large 
one 
For ice skating in winter 
Fishing Contests 
Fire protection for club buildings 
To improve the water table 
To beautify the grounds 
. To attract birds and small game 

As an aid to Pennsylvania clubs 
desiring to build their own ponds, 
I sought answers to a number of an- 
ticipated questions from the Soil Con- 
servation Service in this state. Here 
they are: 

What is the first thing to do? Ap- 
ply to your Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict or your County Farm Agent for 
help in determining the best location 
for the pond. This is most important, 
for a pond will be a complete failure 
if the wrong location is selected. 
After the correct spot is determined 
the agency to which you applied 
will help draw plans for construc- 
tion free of charge. 

What will a pond cost? This de- 
pends entirely upon how much labor 
and heavy machinery is required to 
do the job. Generally, however, a 
pond can be completed for a price 
somewhere between $200 and $1,000. 

How big must the pond be? No 
less than one-quarter care and up to 
two acres. A sportsman’s club, de- 
siring maximum use for all its mem- 
bers, should try to make its pond not 


+ 


SO womr re 


1 


less than one acre; two if possible. 
The water should never be shallower 
than three feet. In about one-fifth 


‘of the area, it should be six feg 


or deeper. 

Where can the initial stocking of 
fish be obtained? When the pond 
is completed, application may } 
made for federal help. The a 
must then be inspected by a 
sentative of the Pennsylvania aa 
Commission to determine its ada 
ability. If approved, then an initial 
stocking will be received from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service through 4 
state or federal hatchery. The usual 
amount is 1,000 bluegills and 100 
large-mouthed bass per acre of sur 
face. If the pond has not been fer 
tilized properly with 8-84 at the 
rate of at least 100 pounds per acte 
surface, less fish will be stocked. 

What yield of fish may be ex 
pected? If properly managed and 
fished hard and regularly, a pond can 
be made to yield 150 to 450 pounds 
of pan-size fish per acre. annually, 
Proper management includes protec 
tion from muddiness and too much 
water, keeping the pond free from 
weeds, grass, brush and _ debris; 
proper fertilization; and other pre 
cautions explained by the agency 


helping the club gain maximum use 


of the- pond. 

If a club already has a pond which 
has not received proper management, 
it is possible sometimes to bring it 
into production by fertilization and 
weed control. This is not possible 
however, if the pond itself is not 
suitable or does not have the right 
balance of bass and bluegills. 

Some old ponds can be made good 
by draining and starting all over 
again. If draining is not possible, the 
fish can be poisoned and the pond 
restocked with a balanced population. 


Pennsylvania Ponds 
The farm pond idea is not new 
to many Pennsylvania sportsmen’s 


clubs especially some of the larger 
and better financed clubs throughout 
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the state. 

Some clubs, like the Southern 
Chester County Sportmen’s and Far- 
mers’ Association, do not own ponds 
of their own but are maintaining and 
helping build others. Members of 
this club personally own some of the 
$8 ponds constructed in Chester 
County, and the club fertilizes the 
Pennock Memorial Pond in the bor- 
ough of Kennett Square at a cost of 
$35.00 a year. The pond, stocked 
by the club, is used mainly by young- 
sters. mong future plans of the 
club is the construction of a four to 
five acre pond for bass fishing. 
Laurel Ridge Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, Somerset, has completed two 
dams and have stocked the resulting 
lakes with fish. These lakes will be 
open to public fishing in 1951. 

Punxsutawney Sportsmen’s Club 
purchased a 100-acre farm, one mile 
south of the town, and has con- 


onds attract many ducks on their migration flights through Pennsylvania. 
ropping in for rest and food on a typical farm pond. 






























U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service Photo 
This 


structed a one-acre pond. It is stocked 
with sunfish and black bass. 

Conewago Rod and Gun Club, 
Elizabethtown, is raising bass and 
bluegills from fingerlings to adults 
in its pond. These are released in 
adjoining streams. This club also 
has permission from Elizabethtown 
College to use the college lake for 
the same purpose. 

The Souderton Game, Fish and 
Forestry Association uses‘ its small 
pond for exhibition purposes only. 

Highway-Filled Dams 

A project worthy of considerable 
thought on the part of the Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen is a brain-child of 
Pennsylvania’s “grand old man of 
conservation,” John M. Phillips. It 
is that of highway-fill dams to create 
new ponds and lakes. Mr. Phillips 
writes: 

“We have built and are building 
many roadway railway fills near the 
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heads of ravines or hollows with cul- 
verts at the ground level which al- 
low the water to rush downstream 
carrying topsoil from the farm. Later 
this must be dredged from our navi- 
gable rivers and lakes or lost in our 
oceans. 

“Let us, in addition to digging 
ponds and lakes on farms, imitate 
the beaver by utilizing these fills as 
dams by raising the entrance to the 
culvert to form a pond or lake and 
catch the topsoil from the land above. 
As the lakes so formed gradually 
fill with silt, the entrances to the 
culvert can be increased in height 
and may eventually cause the forma- 
tion of large fields of rich topsoil. 
The fill can be rip-rapped when 
necessary with field stone or concrete 
to protect it from disintegration.” 

Two examples of such highway-fill 
dams are noteworthy. 

The first is at the head of Pymatun- 
ing Lake, a half-mile fill, which now 


carries Highway Route 6 and 
railroad crossing the marsh. 
was utilized as a dam by build 
an inexpensive “U” 10 feet high 
the upper side of the culvert. 


formed a beautiful lake of 2,500 acreg” 
the only waterfowl sanctuary in the | 


state. . 

Another example is the Babcock 
Boulevard fill crossing Pine Creek jg 
North Park, just beyond the Gp 
limits of Pittsburgh. The entrang 
to the culvert was raised about ig 
feet to form a 72-acre recreation and 
fishing lake enjoyed by thousands 
of Allegheny County people. 

If the thousands of road and rai- 
road fills spanning ravines or hollows 
in Pennsylvania could be utilized t 
create ponds and lakes by such a 
simple device as raising the upper 
ends of culverts, it would mean the 
formation of a tremendous chain of 
such watered places. No doubt, cer 
tain technical questions would arise 
for highway engineers to study, but 


The half-mile fill carrying Highway Route 6 across the head of Pymatuning Lake is an 
excellent example of how ponds may be created by utilizing a little advance planning in 


highway construction. 


PGC Photo 
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Trout rearing ponds of the Hi-La Sportsmen’s Club in the Allegheny National Forest, 


Elk County. 


the project is worthy of consideration 
of all sportsmen. 


Trout Rearing Ponds 

To do their part in propagating 
trout in public waters, dozens of 
Pennsylvania sportsmen’s clubs have 
spent thousands of dollars construct- 
ing and maintaining trout-rearing 
ponds. In such a project, the fish are 
taken as fry or fingerlings, fed in 
hursery ponds until they reach legal 
size, and then stocked in public fish- 
ing waters. 

One of the biggest private opera- 
tions in the state is that of the Queen 
City Trout Rearing Committee, 


} Which represents three sportsman’s 


dubs and the city of Allentown in 
ogg the former Trexler trout 
Ueki The cooperating clubs are: 
h County Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, Pioneer Fish and 
ame Protective Association, and the 
mut Creek Fish and Game Pro- 

ive Association. 


Anglers of Allentown donated hun- 
dreds of hours of time to revamp the 
former hatchery into the nursery. An 
initial stocking of 20,000 fingerling 
trout was received from the Pennsyl- 


vania Fish Commission. As _ these 
reach adult size, they will be stocked 
in the Little Lehigh, Jordan Creek, 
Cedar Creek and Trout Creek, all 
flowing through the vast parkway 
system of the city of Allentown. 

Kettle Creek Sportsmen's Associ- 
ation, Potter County, maintains three 
large trout rearing ponds. Each pond 
is located on a different stream, mak- 
ing it easier to release the fish for the 
fishermen. Each pond has a capacity 
of 1,500 adult fish. 

Western Clinton Sportsmen's As- 
sociation has just spent $200 to drill 
a well as an auxiliary water supply 
for its trout nursery pond. The as- 
sociation received 10,000 fingerling 
brown trout from the federal hatchery 
at Lamar. 
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Daniel Boone Rod and Gun Club, 
Berks County, purchased a deep-freeze 
unit to keep trout food in good shape 
at its rearing pond on the Dr. Carl 
Clouser farm, near Oley. This pond 
is 36 x 21 feet and averages 18 inches 
deep. Ample spring water keeps the 
pond well supplied. 

Mosquito Creek Sportsmen built 
two pools and raise 3,000 brook trout 
each year on the Tom McKinney 
property at Frenchville; Portage 
Sportsmen’s Association, Portage, has 
a rearin nd from which they re- 
lease a lt, trout in_ neighboring 
streams; R. N. Apprich, Reinholds, 
has donated his trout rearing ponds 
for use by the Cocalico Sportsmen’s 
Association, of Denver, Pa., and this 
Lancaster County club raises over 
5,000 brown trout from fingerlings 
each year. Mt. Jay Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation possesses a trout rearing 
pond; two ponds are maintained by 
the Conewago Rod and Gun Club 
at Elizabethtown; and the Berks 
County Izaak Walton club raises pan 
fish in its nursery pond. 

Westmoreland County Sportsmen’s 
Association is operating its two pools 
at Rector at capacity . . . 12,000 trout 
sa year. The nursery, which was 

uilt in 1926, is operated solely from 


contributions from interested gp 
men. 

The Cooperative Trout Nu 
Hellertown, raising 15,000 trout ; 


nually, is operated by the Bethlehe 


Fish, Game and Forestry Associatj 
Monocacy Field and Stream / 


tion and the Hellertown Sportsr 7 


Association. 
In May each year, the Delaws 


County Field and Stream Associatit 


receives 10,000 fingerling brown t 

from the U. S. Fish and Wi 

Service. These are kept in 
nds, and are fed twice daily. | 
ecember or January, they are 


leased in open waters in Delawi 


County. 

At a cost of $900, Hi-La Spo 
Club, Elk County, c constructed 
esse for trout near the 
a Station of the South Penn ¢ 

a ni raceway is 5 X 50 feet ai 


poe will accommodate 5,000 ff 
Trout fry, all brookies, are receiy 


annually from Lamar. When they 
4 to 7 inches, they are stocked) 


streams in the Allegheny Nati¢ | 


Forest. 


Clubs interested in trout ream 
ponds should consult with their I 


fish wardens before making 
In this way, the project may bes 
up on a state-approved basis. 


~ 
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Graeme improvement is a project 
just made for sportsmen’s clubs. 

But it is a project that involves 
some expense and considerable phys- 
ical labor; too large a project for a 
chosen few to handle properly. 

It is also a project that requires 
considerable “know-how.” Without 
this technical knowledge, both time 
and money can be wasted. 

A thorough investigation should 
precede any actual work or expense. 
The stream to be improved should be 
chosén with care. Then, the local 
fish warden should be consulted, and 
the soil conservation agent or the 
county farm agent or both should be 
asked to participate. 

Next, every member of the club 
should be informed at a meeting that 
the undertaking, although abundantly 
worthwhile, will require the financial 
or physical service of every member. 
One Michigan club solved that prob- 
lem by printing booklets of tickets 
good for 20 man-hours, each 75¢. 
Every member bought a book or 
worked out his time on the stream. 
The money contributed by those not 
able or .willing to work paid for sup- 
plies; the labor of other members did 
the job. 

Most stream improvement projects 
center around the construction of 
new and well-planned pools. All fish 
are attracted to pools. They need 
them for shelter and places where 
food collects. Most game species like 
quiet places for rest, even if much of 
their feeding is done in faster water. 


Albert S. Hazzard, of the Michigan 
Department of Conservation, offers 
four important points to remember 
in planning the work: 

1. Don’t make the pools too close 
together. About an equal area of 
pool and rifle seems to produce best 
results. 

2. Study the good pools already 
present. What caused them? Can you 
duplicate these conditions in a shal- 
low section lacking pools? 

3. Pick the sites for new pools care- 


fully. Are the banks high en 
to hold the water backed up by q 
dam or must a deflector be used 
scour out a pool instead? If the bop 
tom is hard (bedrock, small boulder 
or hard clay) the banks on both sides 
must be three feét or more above the 
stream level to create a pool. If the 
bottom will wash and the stream cap 
be turned toward a high bank on one 
side, a pool can be created there, but 
be sure that bank is protected 
tree roots or plan to protect it by a 
log boom, rock rip-rap, or sheet pil- 
ing. If the fall is slight, remesiial 
that even a log dam may affect condi. 
tions above for some distance and this 
might change your original plans. 
4. Aim for quality, not quantity, 
A few permanent pools created by 
solid work produce better fishing and 
more lasting results that a larger 
number of poorly-built structures, 


It is well to remember, too, that no 
obstructive dam can be built or the 
course of any stream changed without 

ermission from the Pennsylvania 
epartment of Forests and Waters, 
Also, be sure to receive permission 
from landowners when working on 
streams that run through private 
property. 

The Pennsylvania Fish Commis 
sion, in a pamphlet entitled “Stream 
Improvement Suggestions,” declares: 

“Research at the Spring Creek trout 
farm and stream improvement project 
and a checkup on state-wide condi- 
tions has amply demonstrated two 
effective methods by which the fisher- 
man may improve his sport. The 
first is stream improvement, or more 
accurately, stream farming to make a 
trout stream yield the maximum 
number of trout within the area 
provided. 

“This may be accomplished through 
introduction of devices to “put the 
current to work, thus forming ideal 
pools for trout, and the introduction 
of additional cover to provide greater 
protection for the fish. In brief, it 
is similar in principal to scientific 
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Allegheny National Forest Ranger Art. Van Nort examines a washed out fish dam on Big 
Mill Creek in Elk County. This is one of hundreds placed by CCC labor. 


crop farming in agriculture, whereby 
an acre of land is made capable, 
through proper fertilization and crop 
rotation, of double its ordinary pro- 
duction. Trout must have food to 
attain maximum growth in size and 
number. Stream _ improvement, 
through creating ideal conditions for 
growth of aquatic and insect life, ful- 
fills this need.” 

The second method cited by the 
Commission for improving the sport 
was by the use of artificial lures for 
trout and other game fish. 


Pennsylvania’s Work 


Stream improvement in Pennsyl- 
vania saw its greatest activity during 
the days of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. One of the greatest was the 
project set up by the U. S. Forest 
Service in the Allegheny National 
Forest. Today, many of the devices 
used for stream improvement still 
stand. Others are in need of repair. 


And many 
obliterated. 

Western Clinton Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, Renova, has requested each 
fisherman-member to devote an av- 
erage of one-quarter hour of each day 
on the stream in stream improvement. 
Here are six suggestions offered by 
the Clinton Sportsmen: 

1. Cut a few willow shoots and 
plant them where banks are bare. 

2. Roll in old logs or stumps to 
provide shelter for fish and breeding 
places for insects. 

3. Build small, loose stone dams to 
create or deepen pools. 

4. Build a wing wall or pier to 
cause a swirl or eddy. 

5. Raise the downstream side of a 
flat stone and prop it an inch or so 
off the bottom to provide a hiding 
place for fish. . 

6. Bend a tree or sapling so that it 
hangs over the edge of the stream. 

The Mosquito Creek Sportsman's 
Association at Frenchville, Clearfield 


more are completely 
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County, conducts an Annual Stream 
Improvement Day. On that day, late 
in the summer, not only members of 
the Mosquito Creek club assist, but 
sportsmen from everywhere are in- 
vited to pitch in and help the club 
in its work on Mosquito Creek, a 
tributary of the west branch of the 
Susquehanna. 

The Cocalico Creek Sportsmen's 
Association, located in Denver, Lan- 
caster County, spends a large per- 
centage of the income from 7000 
members in stream improvement. 
Beginning in 1946, the club, through 
its active fish committee, began im- 
proving and constructing nursery 
water and dams on the Cocalico 
Creek. The nursery comprises about 
one-fourth mile of the stream, which 
is set aside for the project. In 1950, 
the club raised about 10,000 brown 
trout. Of this number, more than 
4,000 fingerlings were placed in sur- 
rounding streams open to public 
fishing. 


a 

Three dams on Licking Run were 
built by members of the Great Swam 
Fish Game and Forestry Association 
of Quakertown at no cost to the club, 
Truck, materials and other equip. 
ment were furnished free by towns 
people. Club members provided the 
labor. 

Oswago Rod and Gun Club is ap. 
other that includes stream improve 
ment on its program. One and one. 
half miles of streams were improved 
in 1950. 

Robert Dickey, secretary of the 
Mahoning Fish and Game Associa 
tion, writes: “At present we are 
working on a project to improve liv. 
ing conditions for the trout in Little 
Mahoning.” 


Anti-Pollution 


A most important form of stream 
and lake improvement for the benefit 
of health as well as_ recreational 


endeavors, including fishing, is that 
of anti-pollution activity. Too much 
importance cannot be attached to any 


Paul Swanson, Venango County sportsman, holds a brown trout and a black bass in one 
hand and a walleyed pike in the other—just a few of the thousands of fish destroyed by 
pollution in Big Sandy Creek in Venango County. 
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clean streams program as a means 
of safeguarding or restoring better 
fishing. 

Pennsylvania sportsmen and con- 
servationists have been in this strug- 
gle hand over fist for a long time, and 
their efforts are paying off. Thanks 
largely to a friendly administration 
in Pennsylvania during the past four 
years (1946-1950), much progress has 
been made in cleaning up the streams 
of this state. With the new admin- 
istration pledged to carry on with 
enthusiasm the program now well 
underway, the future for Pennsyl- 
vania’s polluted streams looks very 
bright. 

Needless to say, however, it is the 
solemn duty of all sportsmen and 
other conservationists to guard jeal- 
ously their rightful heritage of clean 
streams. The vigil to keep clean 
streams clean and to clean up those 
that are not clean must never be 
relaxed. 


On its way to kill fish in Little Scrubgrass Creek is this sulphuric acid water from an 
abandoned strip mine in southern Venango County. 


On many occasions sportsmen have 
banded together in associations to 
fight against pollution. One of these 
is the Clarion River Valley Restora- 
tion Association, which has been in- 
strumental in having a complete sur- 
vey made of the Clarion River and its 
tributaries. 

Greatest progress, however, has been 
made by the Schuylkill River Valley 
Restoration Association, which 
worked long and hard for the clean- 
ing up the Schuylkill River. One of 
the leaders in this movement is Judge 
Grover C. Ladner, of Philadelphia, 
a past president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 

A sportsmen’s committee with $9,- 
4o0o in its treasury was organized 
early in 1950 to try to clean up pol- 
lution in the west branch of the 
Susquehanna river. Delegates to the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs whose counties are 
touched by this stream met in Harris- 
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burg to organize. Members of the 
board represent the following coun- 
ties: Union, Snyder, Lycoming, 
Northumberland, Tioga, Clinton, 
Centre and Clearfield. Money in the 
treasury is what was left from a fund 
of $25,000 used in a mine-sealing 
campaign in the west branch of the 
Susquehanna. 

No finer example exists anywhere 
of what can be done regarding 
pollution and erosion than that of- 
fered by the Brandywine Valley 
Association. Organized sportsmen in 
almost any community might well 
take a lesson from this group. 

While others waited for state and 
federal agencies to do something 


about pollution and erosion, the 
citizens of the Brandywine watershed 
in Pennsylvania and Delaware de- 
cided to do something about it them- 
selves. So successful were they that 
they produced one of the most amaz- 
ing examples of non-governmental 


civic achievement in the country. 
Like many others, the Brandywine 
was a sick stream four year ago. 
Potentially a thing of beauty and 
great recreational value, it was laden 
with silt, sewage and factory waste. 
Unsightly dumps littered its banks. 
Unwise farm practices were deplet- 
ing the topsoil and outdated forestry 
practices were adding to the annual 


silt load, which had reached the as. 
tounding total of 1,400,000 tons by 
1946. 

Under the leadership of Edmund 
DuPont, president, and Clayton M. 
Hoff, vice-president, the Brandywine 
Valley Association was formed in 1946 
to check such abuses in this 330 
square-mile area, which is populated 


by 179,000 persons. At a meeting of 


community leaders, a plan of action’ 
was drawn, and work of attacking 
major problems began at once. 

There was no coersion. Soil conser’ 
vation and forestry experts were 
called in to help farmers reduce the” 
loss of topsoil and the resultant silt 
load of the stream. Industries and 
municipalities cooperated whole. ~ 
heartedly by installing waste disposal 
plants. Clean-up crews went to work 
on the stream-wide dumps. Flood 
damage has been alleviated, new in- 
dustries have been attracted to the 
area, and crop production has in- 
creased. 

Such a project takes imagination, 
cooperation, salesmanship and hard 
work, but the accomplishments of the 
Brandywine Valley Association show 
what can be done in a short time 
when leadership is furnished. 

Pennsylvania sportsmen’s clubs 
would do well to take a look at their 
own sick streams and profit by the 
example of the Brandywine. 
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HAT skeet and trap shooting 

is to the hunter, skish and 
tournament bait and fly casting is to 
the angler. 

Tournament bait and fly casting 
is a fascinating pastime for devotees 
of the rod and reel, affording them 
an opportunity to use their equip- 
ment when the limits of time and 
space keep them from fishing. 

The Pittsburgh Casting Club, with 
headquarters at Carnegie Lake, High- 
land Park, Pittsburgh, offers the fol- 
lowing reasons why all fishermen 
should belong to a casting club: 

1. Through practice casting at tar- 
ets, he will acquire accuracy, elim- 
inate backlashes, develop skill in both 
bait and fly casting that will make 
his fishing always a real pleasure. 

2. He will become proficient in the 
use of light tackle and lures and 
obtain more thrills from his fishing. 


3. He will learn to discard unduly 
destructive lures, thereby aiding in 
the conservation of fish and make his 
fishing a more enjoyable sport. 


4. He will become intimately ac- 
quainted with desirable types of rods, 
reels, lines, leaders, etc., for both bait 
and fly casting. 


5. The cost of belonging to a cast- 
ing club is nominal, as dues are in- 
tended to cover club expense only. 

The objects of a casting club should 
be: To cultivate the art of scientific 
angling and promote interest and 
efficiency in tournament or contest 
bait and fly casting; to aid in the pro- 
tection and propagation of game 
fishes and assist in the promotion and 
maintenance of fishing preserves: to 
promote an appreciation of and in- 
terest in the scientific methods in 
angling and tournament casting; to 
encourage the use of sportsman-like 
lures and to discourage the use of un- 
duly destructive lures and baits; to 
promote the doctrine of a restricted 
catch, both in regard to size and 
number of fish taken and to promote 
— standard of true sportsman- 
ship. 


In recent years, the game of skish 
has come into popularity throughout 
the country. Skish is a competitive 
casting game played with standan 
fishing tackle. The game has been 
standardized on a national scale and 
has its own rules and regulations, 
Instructions and rules are free to any- 
one writing to Clare Bryan, chairman, 
National Skish Board, Bond Bldg,, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Tournament Casting 


The standard target used by all 
casting clubs is a ring 30 inches out 
side diameter. This may be alum 
inum tubing, wood or an old bicycle 
tire. Five targets are used, and ar 
placed at various distances to con- 
form with the rules. The colors of 
the five targets should be red, white, 
blue, yellow and green. 

While casting should be done over 
water to enjoy the sport to its fullest, 
many anglers, especially skish en- 
thusiasts, have placed their targets on 
open laws or in gymnasiums. 

Bait-casting teams usually are com- 
posed of five men in each event with 
each man making one cast to the 
target, designated by the judge, and 
then moving out of the caster’s box 
to make way for the next. This pro- 
cedure is followed until each person 
has cast twice at each of the five rings 
placed in the water at distances of 
from 40 to 80 feet from the casting 
platform. Casting for distance re- 
quires special equipment and only 
a few of the larger clubs use it. 

The wet and dry fly events, like 
the bait casting, may be carried out 
without special fly-casting equip 
ment. The only “must” in_ these 
events is a leader at least six feet 
long. The use of dry fly dope is not 
permitted and the regulation fly is 
Size 12, all hackle with the curved 
part of the hook cut off. 

Scoring is easy, but a competent 
judge should be secured. In both the 
$%% and 5% ounce accuracy events, 4 
perfect score is 100. The caster must 
cast his plug within each of ten 30 
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Tournament bait and fly casting is a fascinating pastime for devotees of rod and reel. 
This championship tournament held at the Harrisburg Hunters & Anglers farm oustide 
the capitol city attracted casters from many Middle Atlantic states. 


inch rings spaced from 40 to 8o feet 
from the platform to get a perfect 
score. A bare miss, ouside the ring 
and up to 12 inches away, is scored 
as 1. From 12 to 24 inches or 2 feet 
isa 2, and so on up to 10 feet away, 
which is a 10. These demerits are 
subtracted from 100 to determine the 
final score. 


The dry fly accuracy event is scored 
differently with various regulations 
in various clubs. Five targets are 
spaced at unknown distances from 20 
to 50 feet from the platform. A 
contestant may cast twice at each 
target, but never the same target 
twice in succession. 

The judge selects the target and 
the fly-caster starts his false casting. 
When he thinks his fly should hit the 
target, he calls “Score.” If the fly 
alights within the designated ring, he 
is scored perfect. Demerits are given 
as in bait casting. 


If in the process of false casting 
he snaps off a fly, it costs him three 
demerits. If he gets a tick (the fly 
hitting the water before he calls for a 
score) he forfeits three points, and if 
the fly fails to float when cast for 
score, another three points are lost. 


Wet fly casting is still different. 
Five casting rings are placed 35 to 
55 feet from the platform and in a 
straight line. False casting until the 
first target has been reached, the 
caster then calls score. From then on, 
he is allowed no more false casts. 
Each ring must be cast at twice in 
succession, and after the second cast 
at each target, the line is stripped 
off the reel preparatory to casting at 
the next target. 


Pennsylvania Clubs 


Tournament bait and fly casting 
has its greatest enthusiasts in the 
Philadelphia area, although clubs are 
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scattered throughout the state. For 
example, the Harrisburg Hunters 
and Anglers Association, during the 
summer of 1950, dedicated its new 
clubhouse and platform on Lake 
Sheesley. The lake is an artificial 
body of water developed on the club’s 
property outside the city of Harris- 
burg. With the dedication of Lake 
Sheesley, the Harrisburg group con- 
ducted the First Annual State Fly 
and Bait Casting Championship 
N. A. A. C. C. (National Association 
of Angling and Casting Clubs) reg- 
istered events. 

A new concrete platform, which 
cost the city of Pittsburgh $10,000, 
has been erected at Lake Carnegie 
in the city-owned Highland Park. 
This is headquarters for the Pitts- 
burgh Casting Club. 

One of the most enthusiastic and 
progressive clubs is the Charleroi 
group, an affiliate of the Charleroi 
Sportsmen’s Club. The pool used by 
this club is between Charleroi and 
Bentleyville on Route 71, a pool of 
natural beauty surrounded by trees 
and shrubs. The water is clean and 
clear and remains at a constant level. 

Membership in the Charleroi club 
has grown from 8 to 60 active casters. 
At the club championship meet in 
1950, over 600 spectators were at- 
tracted to the event. 


Philadelphia is headquarters” 
the Middle Atlantic Association 
Casting Clubs, an affiliate of the’ 
tional Association of Angling q 
Casting Clubs. 7 

The Philadelphia Casting Club) 
one of the oldest in the state, | 
secretary is Samuel Weitz, whose 
of missing only three targets in | 
in 1945 is still acclaimed as one) 
castings greatest feats. ' 

Among the Pennsylvania orga 
izations that are affilrated with 
Middle Atlantic Association 
which hold regular events locall 
are: | 
Dover Fishing Club, Philadelphia ~ 
Holmesburg Fish and Game Pro 

tective Association 
Philadelphia Casting Club a 
Delaware County Fish and Gam 

Protective Association 4 
Lower Merion Rod and Gun Club” 
Lehigh County Fish and Game } 

tective Association 
Pennsylvania Fish and Game Pf 

tective Association, Philadelphia ¥ 
Bucks County Fish and Game P 
tective Association ; 
Bristol Fish and Game _ Protecti 

Association ’ 
West End Rod and Gun Club © 
Harrisburg Hunters and Angk 

Association 
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ROGRAMS, projects and the 
many activities of sportsmen’s 
clubs are pretty well stereotyped, gen- 
erally speaking. Such work as that of 
food and cover, junior conservation, 
winter feeding, trout propagation, 
and similar activities are accepted as 
the rule. Every club recognizes them 
as “musts.” 


However, every now and then a 
club or an individual sportsman 
comes along with an idea that shows 
originality or initiative. It is some- 
thing that is not routine; something 
that all other clubs do not know 
about. These are the things that 
should inspire others to do more of 
their own thinking and planning. 


Our way of doing things is never 
perfect; there is always room for im- 
provement. It is with this in mind 
that the author presents in this chap- 
ter a few of the more unusual 
activities that he has unearthed in 
searching for information for this 
book. These are the things that defy 
classification and are set apart as 
“Sportsmen With Ideas.” 


Monuments 

In State Game Refuge No. 2, Clear- 
field County, there stands a mon- 
ument which reads: “Paul W. Mc- 
Cool, born April 14. 1882, shot by 
Jerry Hookman by accident, Nov. 2, 
1900.” On a stone at the base it is 
inscribed: ‘Erected by the local hunt- 
ers of Clearfield.” 


Fifty years later, on April 1, 1950, 
another monument was dedicated on 
Game Lands No. 44, Elk County. It 
bears this inscription: Harold F. 
Martin, Pittsburgh, Pa., killed by a 
careless hunter in Laurel Run section 
on November 30, 1948. HUNT 
SAFELY.” 


This monument was erected by 
the Elk County Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, which now has a permanent 
committee in charge of such work. 
Similar monuments will be erected 
whenever or wherever such tragedies 
strike again in Elk County. 


Plaques 

On August 20, 1950, the Nor 
west Division of the Pennsylvanig” 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs dedi. 
cated a bronze plaque at the Pymp 
tuning Museum in Crawford 
honoring Robert Lamberton, vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. The plaque was ip 
scribed: “For his interest and guid. 
ance in the development of the 
Pymatuning Refuge and Museum, 

On April 8, 1949, J. Q. Creveli 
former member of the Pennsylvail 
Game Commission, and one of the 
fathers of the Game and Fish Laws, 
was presented with a bronze plaque 
by the United Sportsmen of Pen 
vania. The plaque will be erected on 
Game Lands No. 157 in Wyoming 
County near three lakes previously 
named in his honor. 

A plaque marking the first 
chase of state game lands by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission was 
dedicated in 1948 to John MacFar 
lane Phillips by sportsmen friends 
“in recognition of his untiring efforts 
to develop a state-wide system of 
public hunting grounds and game 
refuges.” The plaque stands on 
Game Lands 44, near Glenhazel in 
Elk County. 


Memorial Trees 


On Easter Sunday, 1946, the West 
ern Reserve Fish and Game Protective 
Association, Sharon, conducted a 
Silver Birch Tree Ceremonial for the 
26 members lost in World War II. A 
tree was planted for each man on the 
club grounds at Clarkville. The name 
of each appears on a steel plaque on 
a post beside each tree. Five thow 
sand persons attended the ceremony. 

Conewago Rod and Gun Club, 
Elizabethtown has planted a me 
morial tree for each of its war dead at 
Boy Scout Camp Chiquetan. 

Memorial trees for deceased mem 
bers has been a project of the York 
County chapter, Izaak Walton 
League, for a number of years. 
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Several sportsmen’s clubs have realized the value of stiles or walk-over fences, such as 
this one, in farmer-sportsmen relations. 


Stiles For, Fences 


Several clubs have realized the 
value of stiles or walk-over fences in 
farmer-fisherman relationship. 

West Chester Fish and Game As- 
sociation has erected 193 stiles along 
Valley Creek to protect fences. They 
cost about $4.00 each, but they pre- 
vent complaints from landowners 
regarding broken fences. 


A similar project has been com- 
pleted by the Mount Nittany Sports 
Association on Spring Creek. Fence 
improvement work went along with 
the erection of 20 stiles or walk-overs. 
To cooperate further with land- 
owners, the club set a ‘“No-Sunday- 
Fishing” rule and made the daily 
trespass hours from 5 a.m. to g p.m. 

Fences along trout streams in the 
area covered by the Chambersburg 
Rod and Gun Club, Inc., were pro- 
vided with stiles. 


Conservation Award 

An annual project with the Farmer- 
Sportsman Club of Berwick is the 
award of a gold plaque to “The man 
who did the most in the State for 
conservation.” In 1949, the award 
was given to Governor Duff. It read: 

“Annual Conservation Award, pre- 
sented to The Honorable James H. 
Duff, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, who has faithfully 
defended from waste the natural re- 
sources of our state, its forests, waters 
and its wildlife.” 


Penitentiary Cooperation - 


A mutually beneficial project has 
been worked out between the Mont- 
gomery County Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs and officials of the East- 
ern Penitentiary at Graterford. 

As part of its agricultural educa- 
tion program, the Penitentiary raises 
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750 ring-necked pheasants and also 
several thousand seedling trees each 
year for the sportsmen. 

The Montgomery County Sports- 
men furnish the feed, material and 
equipment, while the prison furnishes 
all the labor. 


Information Center 


During the big game hunting sea- 
son, members of the Western Clinton 
Sportsmen's Association set up an 
information center in Renova. A 
banner, stretched across the highway, 
announced the service. Prior to the 
season, a Canvas was made of the west- 
ern part of the county to list accom- 
modations available. This informa- 
tion, along with road information 
and the registration of visiting sports- 
men comprised the work. Boy Scouts 
accompanied parties to where accom- 
modations were available. 


Sealing Old Mines 


A one-year-old club, Allegheny 
Township Sportsmen’s Club, West- 





moreland County, has completed g 
project of closing six abandoned wells 
and three huge mine shafts in Black. 
stone Hollow along the Kiski River 
near Bagdad. 

Particularly dangerous were the 
mine air shafts. ‘Two were 15 feet jy 
diameter and 50 feet deep while the 
third was 25 feet in diameter and § 
feet deep. The latter was too big to 
fill in so timber was cut and put 
across the top. Then a fence was 
built around it and warning signs 
erected. 

Brush had grown high enough to 
hide the openings. Two coon d 
had fallen into one shaft where they 
remained imprisoned for five days 
before discovered, weak but still alive, 


Mounted Birds and Animals 
Hellertown Sportsmen’s Association 
was quick to see the educational value 
of a collection of mounted birds and 
animals left to the association by 
Dr. Kern, of Slatington, in his will, 
The collection is now on display at 


At one of their regular meetings, officers of the Wilkinsburg Sportsmen’s Club presented 


a display of hawks and owls secured from Carnegie Museum. 


ing educational feature. 





| 
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the Hellertown meeting place. It is 
open to the public at all times. 


Special Postmark 
Starting in October, 1949, letters 
mailed from the Warren post office 
had a distinction shared by no other 
mail from Pennsylvania post office. 
Thanks to a cooperative plan, which 
included a financial contribution 
from the Warren Field and Stream 
Club, stamped on every letter mailed 
in the Warren post office was can- 
celled with the statement: “Remem- 
ber... only you can PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES.” 
- The cancellation reminder was part 
of a campaign carried out by. several 
conservation agencies, including the 
U. S. Forest Service. The dies are 
now being used by 82 post offices, 
but Warren was one of the first in 
northeastern United States to adopt 
it. 
Association of the Blind 

With the help of Jack Carey, past 
president of the Allegheny County 
Spartsmen’s League, nine men met 
in Pittsburgh in April, 1948, to form 
the Allegheny County Sportsmen's 
Association of the Blind. The nine 
men who formed this first organ- 
ization of ‘its kind in Pennsylvania, 
are all blind. J. Mellor Phillips, 16 
East Meyer Street, Pittsburgh, was 
named first president. 


The fundamental purpose of the 
group is to enlist the companionship 
of sighted sportsmen in _ helping 
members enjoy the out-of-doors, and 
to serve as a clearing house for blind 
sportsmen who do not have regular 
companions to take them afield. It 
is the hope of this organization that 
hundreds of blind sportsmen in Penn- 
ylvania may enjoy fishing, boating, 
swimming, baseball, boxing bouts 
and even the sociability of hunting 
camps. 

Headquarters for the club is the 
Pittsburgh Branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind, 308 
§. Craig St., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


“Wheel Chair Paradise” 

Through the work of the Spring 
Mills Fish and Game Association, 
Potters Mills, a crippled World War 
II veteran caught his limit of brook 
trout from his wheel chair in April, 
1950. 

He was at “Wheel Chair Fisher- 
man’s Paradise,” ‘and more and more 
blind and crippled vets are expected 
to take advantage of this special area 
in Centre County. 

A quarter-mile section of popular 
Potter Run has been set aside for the 
vets on land owned by Frank Bullock. 
Ramps and special streamside facil- 
ities are being laid out by the Fish 
and Game Association and the Pot- 
ters Mills VFW. 


Outdoor Theatre 


The York County Chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League of America be- 
lieves in keeping abreast of the times. 
Taking its lead from the new craze 
for outdoor movies sweeping the 
country, the York club opened its 
own “Drive-in-Theatre” at Waltonian 
Acres, the club farm. 

The Ikes constructed a miniature 
outdoor theatre, including a large 
size screen and parking facilities. 
They are featuring hunting and con- 
servation pictures. One program in 
October devoted to a “Safety in 
Hunting” theme. 


Tags For Safety 


Martin D. Martz, East Mauch 
Chunk, has a novel and effective way 
of putting in a few licks for the 
“Hunt Safely” campaign. Sportsman 
Martz has printed bright red ~ 
each containing a message. As he 
goes afield during the hunting or fish- 
ing season, or anytime at all, he ties 
these tags to trees in conspicuous 
places where others will see them. 

Sportsmen finding the tags will 
read the following: 

“I do not want to be shot or lost 
in these woods. Neither do you. You 
be careful what you shoot at, and 




































where you go... so will I... and 
we'll both go home alive and well. 
Forest Fires destroy game and _ fish, 
kills lumber and industry, robs the 
community and increases taxes. Pre- 
vent Forest Fires . . . It Pays!” 


Discarded Christmas Trees 


West Earl Sportsmen’s Club issued 
a bulletin to members: 


“Don’t Burn Your Discarded 
Christmas Trees. On Saturday, Jan- 
uary 14, 1949, the club will collect 
these trees and use them to build 
shelters for rabbits and pheasants in 
their new game refuge at Center 
Square. Tell your friends and neigh- 
bors who live in Brownstown or Tal- 
madge to save their trees and the 
club will be around with a truck 
to collect them.” 

Millersburg Gun and Conservation 
Club used goo Christmas trees one 
winter in their food and cover pro- 
gram. 


Elk County Sportsmen’s monument to a hunter killed through carelessness. 






























Women’s Auxiliary 

“Never underestimate the power of 
a woman.” 

And some sportsmen’s clubs. dont, 

Less than a year old, the Ladiey 
Auxiliary of the Upper Perkiomen 
Sportsmen’s Association has a mei 
bership of 63. The auxiliary ha 
charge of the kitchen at all dub 
activities, and they are asking the 
men to build an addition to the club 
building to make room for better 
kitchen facilities. 

Regular meetings are held the first 
Thursday of the month and the 
auxiliary’s Bingo Party is a monthly 
event on the third Thursday. 

Western Reserve Fish and Game 
Protective Association, Sharon, is ai 
other with an organized auxiliary. It 
meets the fourth Wednesday of the 
month. 


Collect Deer Hides 
Erie County Sportsmen’s League in 








PLANT ON" 


Packets of seeds distributed by the Warren Field and Stream Club. 
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1949 turned 300 deer hides into more 
than that number of birds and 
bunnies. 

The League annually conducts a 
drive to collect unwanted deer hides 
which they sell. Money raised is 
added to the game stocking fund. 

Instructions on how to prepare 
hides for collection and a list of re- 
ceiving stations in Erie County are 
furnished members. 


Seed Packets 

In the fall of 1950, the Warren 
Field and Stream Club distributed to 
interested sportsmen 500 packages of 
seeds for planting. The packages 
were put up in large envelopes, three 
packages to an envelope: Multiflora 
Rose, Chinese Chestnut and Domestic 
Apple. Each package contained 
planting instructions. 

The following appeared on the big 
envelope: 

“This year 500 of these packages 
are being distributed with the request 
that the sportsmen accepting them 
will be good enough to check back 
on their planting efforts next summer 
and advise us whether or not they 
find evidence that seed they planted 
actually resulted in production of 
the tree or shrub. The success of this 
test seeding would mean an expan- 
sion of the program another year.” 


Novel Application 


The Holmesburg Fish and Game 
Protective Association recently adopt- 
ed a new and novel membership 
application blank. The new blanks 
are folded in three parts. The first 
section is filled out by the applicant 
and signed by a sponsor who must 
be a paid up member of the club. 
It is then mailed with the fee to the 
secretary of the membership commit- 
te. The second section is a receipt 
which is returned to the applicant. 
The third part of the folder explains 
to the prospective member the club’s 
facilities and outlines the procedure 
to become a member. The applicant 
must present himself for an interview 


by one of the membership comm tes 













Warning Posters 


In an effort to stop dogs from chap 
ing game out of season, members @ 
the Moss Creek Rod and Gun Ch 
Marsteller, had 150 signs pring 
WARNING TO ALL DOG O¥ 
ERS. These cited the law and w 
posted all over town. L. | 

According to Joe Gaida, club sege 
tary, the signs. worked. Very 
dogs were seen in the woods q 
the signs were posted. Previou 
dogs were heard chasing on every 
at night. 4 


Grouse Propogators 4 
While such a project cannot be 
recommended for general adoption 
the grouse propagating project Gi 
ried on by Bob Hapgood and Tom 
Mallory on their Orchard Vallg 
Farm, near Bradford, is an examph 
of what sportsmen will do someti 
in an effort to improve their sport, ~ 
With special permission of # 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
these sportsmen have spent 
years and thousands of dollars” 
tempting to discover methods of pie 
pagating ruffed grouse success 
Their most encouraging year 
1950 and they are continuing 
experiment with enthusiasm. 









Miscellaneous Ideas 


To remind fishermen that 
streams are closed to all fishing 
March 14 to April 15, York C 
Federation of Sportsmen's 
hung thousands of red tags (@ 
same size and shape as those i 
for traffic violations) from twigs afi 
branches of trees along York ee 
streams. Each tag contained a prifi 


reminder of the law. 
7 . * 





A clause in the constitution of the 
Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association provides for disposition 
of all property, money and equip 
ment of the club should it ever dit 
band. It all goes to the Boy Scouts 
of Delaware County. 














Tom Mallory, left, and Bob Hapgood, McKean County sportsmen, look over pens on their 
grouse propagating project near Bradford. 





Outstanding in the work of winter feeding wildlife from the air is the Aero Game Feedi 
Club with headquarters at the Black Moshannon Airport near Phillipsburg. Here Geotge 
Narehood, club president, and his pilot, Allen Butler, are loading a plane with ear com 
to be dropped for wildlife in the mountainous northcentral counties of Pennsylvania, ~ 


Tedyuscung Sportsmen’s Associa- ‘League of America, held a Youe 
tion, of Philadelphia, conducts an County Sporting Dog Auction. Thee 
annual auction, selling anything event enabled dog enthusiasts to buy 
donated by members. Money ob- or sell rabbit or bird dogs. TH 
tained goes to help finance club Chapter auctioned dogs for hoe 
projects. The Finance Committee’s had them to sell, keeping a pero 
slogan for the auction is . . . “Your age of the selling price. 

Junk Is Our Gold.” 
yee At one of its club meetings, Hell 

Tioga County Sportsmen’s Associa- town Sportsmen’s Association Gi 
tion has placed this as one of a ducted a demonstration of the Ident 
seven-point program: “To discourage code System for permanently markt 
the practice of advertising Tioga dogs by tatooing. A_ local 


County as a wildlife paradise.” breeder gave the demonstration. 7 
» * * F ; 


Abington Rod and Gun Clu 


prany cums in Penneytvanss have Clarks Summit, features four or f 


sponsored campaigns to bring the Clam Bakes a year for members 


“Conservation Pledge” before the 
public, especially the schools. their friends at the club grounds, | 


* * * 

Bagdad District Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation bought an old school house 
for a club house. They rent half of it ciate the Westmoreland Coil 
to coal miners’ as a union hall, thus Sportsmen’s Association has Mae 
bringing the club a steady income. a sign which reads: “STOP! DO 

wick hed ti RUN DOWN GAME.” It is printé 
York Chapter, Izaak Walton in large red type. 


Supplementing the metal signs 
the Pennsylvania Game Commi 
now along highways throughout 
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7* IS only natural to assume that 
sportsmen who are interested in 
hunting and fishing are interested 
primarily in the out-of-doors. Since 
there are various reasons why they 
cannot devote all of their spare time 
to these two sports, most men have 
other hobbies. 

If the reader does not have other 
hobbies, he. is missing a lot of fun. 
And strange as it may seem to some 
rabid, dyed-in-the-wool nimrods and 
anglers, there are many outdoor 
activities other than hunting and 
fishing in which thousands of people 
have the time of their life. 


Assuming that the reader is open- 
minded about the possibility of en- 
joying himself in some of these pur- 
suits, a few are listed here. Ob- 
viously, a complete list of all possi- 
bilities cannot be included in a small 
publication of this kind. Obviously, 
too, details of the ones that are listed 
must be kept at a minimum. How- 
ever, the ideas are here. Perhaps 
you will like some of them. 


Spelunking 

Spelunking is a comparatively new 
American word. It means cave ex- 
ploring. The science of cave explor- 
ing, which is not more than 150 
years old in this country, is called 
speleology. A cave explorer is a 
speleologist. 

But regardless of what you call it, 
this new sport of exploring caves is 
packed with thrills and adventure, 
and those wishing to try it will find 
two “Grottoes” affiliated with the 
National Speleological Society right 
here in Pennsylvania. 


The Pittsburgh Grotto may be 


contacted through its _ secretary, 
Robert Dunn, R. D. 2, Shannon 
Road, Verona; the Philadelphia 


Grotto may be reached through its 
secretary, Miss Margaret Loye, 625, 
Fordham Road, Bala-Cynwyd. 
Those taking up this thrilling sport 
will find plenty to occupy them right 
at home for there are over 130 known 







caves in Pennsylvania and more 
being discovered right along. 
a book describing 80 caves was 
lished by the Department of Integ 
Affairs in 1932, at least 50 other ¢ 
have been reported. q 
Practically all Pennsylvania ‘ca 
are limestone, which accounts for { 
fact that they are most numerous ] 
tween Bethlehem and Mercershy 
and in the limestone valleys in | 
central part of the state. Ho 
they occur all over the state, ' 





longest one in Pennsylvania is Dulany 


Cave on Chestnut Ridge, five mile 
south of Route 40, where it cross 
the ridge near Uniontown. | It is 
2,000 feet long. 


About 10 of the state’s caves are 
commercial ventures. Four are 0 
to visitors at all times (Baker Cavern 
at Williamson, Franklin County; 
Crystal Cave, near Kutztown, Berks 
County; Lost Cave at Hellertown, 
Northampton County; and Penn's 
Cave, near Centre Hall, Centre 
County); and the others are open 
during the summer or on Sundays or 
holidays. 

Contrary to the fears of the um 
initiated, Pennsylvania’s limestone 
caves are comparatively safe from 
cave-ins and falling roof material. 
The greatest danger in cave explor- 
ing is that of getting lost, and only 
the foolhardy will attempt to explore 
a cave alone. 

Next summer, while thousands of 
Pennsylvanians are clogging the 
highways in search of cool shades 
and refreshing vistas, try spelunking. 
The temperature in a cave ranges 
from 42 to 56 degrees. And you will 
find adventure aplenty. 


Collecting Deer Antlers 


A number of Pennsylvania sports 
men tie their hobby pretty close to 
their hunting interest when they col 
lect the shed antlers of buck deer. 

Mr. Dippold, of St. Mary’s, who 
has many bushel baskets filled with 
prize antlers, has studied his hobby 
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Harold J. Clement, Carnegie Museum preparator, 1s a student of Pennsylvania white-tailed 


deer and collects antler and heads. 


to the point where he knows just 
where to go annually to find. the 
shed antlers of several buck deer 
whose haunts he knows intimately. 

George P. Schlipf, of R. D. 1, Elver- 
son, has an interesting collection of 
deer heads as well as antlers. 

From the scientific or technical 
standpoint, no one in Pennsylvania 
knows more about this study than 
Harold J. Clement, preparator of 
mammals at Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burgh. Regarding the collecting of 
antlers as a hobby, Mr. Clement 
states: 

“One method of deer hunting may 
be practiced at any time of year 
without regard to bag limits. It does 
hot even necessitate a trip into the 
mountains. Personally, I have 
bagged two or three stags in an after- 
noon’s hunt through the second hand 
stores. ‘The charm of such hunting 
§ that occasionally a fine old head 
May peep out at you from behind a 


broken sewing machine or ice cream 
freezer. Sometimes an examination 
of these castaways will be rewarded 
by the discovery of some information 
that dates them and tells where the 
stag was killed.” 

In his book, “Pennsylvania’s Deer 
and Their Horns,” Colonel Harry W. 
Shoemaker has recorded many re- 
markable sets of white-tailed deer 
antlers taken in Pennsylvania prior to 
1900. 


Nature Photography 


Many sportsmen, _ particularly 
hunters, try to combine their hobby 
of nature photography with their 
hunting. I have never felt that the 
two could be done successfully at the 
same time. I think it is best to hunt 
enthusiastically when you hunt, but 
to lay aside the rifle when you take 
up the camera. And since there is so 
much in-between time available for 
photography, why mix the two? 





The author, Hal H. Harrison, with camera equipment in a Crawford County marsh, 


Another thing, it is pretty hard to For my movies, I have the neatest 
lug along the right equipment while thing to the perfect camera that] 
you are toting a heavy gun all day. know about . . . A Cine-Kodj 
Of course it is fine to have a camera Special II with regular and long-fog 
in the car or back at your camp for length lenses, equipped with an opt 
pictures of game and fish bagged, al view finder and a reflex im 
but the photography of wild creatures magnifier. 


alive requires more attention. For still pictures, I use a 4 xi 
, a 


From my own years of experience hi : 
in this field, I have decided that there magia ic or a SK 4% 


are three pre-requisites to success in ae 3 : 
wildlife photography: Many of my wildlife pictures at 
1. The right camera equipment. taken by remote control, often ig 
2. A sound knowledge of the habits @ “blind.” As a blind or hide, I Ke 
of the animals to be photographed. a beach umbrella covered with bu 
3. Patience. lap. For remote control, I use” 
Regarding the right camera equip- thread with my movie camera ang™ 
ment, no two photographers ever WIT operated by a battery for my 
agree. But of this I am sure. . ._ Still pictures. Inveritably I use Ham 
You will never find one camera that With stills. With my movie camet@ 
will do everything you want it to do. 1 sometimes use reflected light. 
The more you demand of your pic- Wildlife pictures are not easy, aig 
tures, the more equipment you will any successful photographer who tel 
need. you that they are is kidding yo 
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they are tremendously worth- 
while. Many a hunter has received 
peper satisfaction and a greater thrill 
gat of a magnificent photograph of a 
deer, which he took himself, than in 
footing a dozen bucks in a dozen 
pasons. 
But dead or alive, the job requires 
dill. And it gets you out of doors 
when you want to be. 


Herpetology 


Herpetology is a fancy name for the 
gudy of reptiles and amphibians, 
amd more sportsmen than you ever 
thought about are interested in some 

of this subject. Indeed, I know 

a group of Western Pennsylvania 
tsmen -who have become so in- 
terested in rattlesnake hunting that 
they have gone into it from a scien- 
tific standpoint. They even check 


temperatures and wind velocity in an 
attempt to determine their effects on 
the movements of these reptiles. What 


started out to be a sport of hunting 
and killing rattlesnakes has developed 
into a fascinating hobby. 

A few of these sportsmen whose 
interest in herpetology has become 
so involved are: Steve Harwig, Carl 
Harwig, Elmer Cheuvront, Jim Bar- 
ton, George Koehler, Wayne Kissell, 
Game Protector Burt Welsh, Vaughn 
Miller, Lyle Shafer, Game Protector 
Bill Carpenter, Art Hadley, Game 
Protector Norman Erickson and 
others. 

An outdoorsman who prides him- 


self in knowing the things around 


him will not want to neglect the 
study of turtles, frogs, salamanders 
and snakes. Since we have in Penn- 
sylvania only two poisonous snakes 
and one vicious iurtle to reckon with, 
the hobby is comparatively safe. 
Don’t collect any reptiles or am- 
phibians alive unless you have a good 
place to keep them and an adequate 
constant food supply. It is better 


Paul and Dave Swanson are two Venango County sportsmen who enjoy their hobby of 
herpetology. Here they are collecting salamanders (called “Water dogs” by fishermen) in 


Big Sandy Creek. 
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to recognize them and enjoy them in 
their native haunts. 


Indian Relics 


Collecting arrowheads and other 
Indian relics is a hobby that started 
in the boyhood of a great many Penn- 
sylvania sportsmen. Some have con- 
tinued their interest into later years 
by including a study of the history 
of Indians in this part of the country. 
As a result, one finds Keystone State 
sportsmen often well informed on 
Indianlore. 

An outstanding example is the 
Dutt family‘in West Chester. The 
boys, Ted, Lou and Fred, all mem- 
bers of the West Chester Fish and 
Game Association, have followed 
their study of Indianlore for many 
years. The reward has been hours 
of healthful recreation, a grand 
knowledge of history and great per- 
sonal treasure. These boys have been 
collecting relics of the Redman ever 
since they were big enough to walk 


a 
a ploughed field. Their father, Loy 
W. Dutt, and their uncle, Fred 4 
Dutt, fostered and encouraged th 
interest. 

The Dutt collection numbers 89 
darts, including many shad darts anj 
spearheads. Along with thousang 
of other relics, most of them from th 
Lenni Lenape tribes of Delaware jh, 
dians, this collection is one of th 
finest in the country. 

Another fine collection in the samp 
area is that of Wilmer Lewis, ap 
other member of the West Chester 
club. Much of his work has bee 
done with the Dutt boys. 


Fly-Tying 
What 
winter? 
Well, some of them just wait for 
April 15 to arrive. Others tie flies 
Of the two types of anglers, the latter 
have more fun. 
A list of Pennsylvania sportsmen 
who are skilled at this work and who 


do fishermen do 


in the 


Sportsman George Boone of Pittsburgh enjoys the hobby of tying fish flies. 


favorit 
Bayar 
Fly-T} 
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enjoy the hobby to the fullest would 
il several pages of this book. There 
hardly a club in the state that does 
got brag of at least one or more ex- 
perts in tying flies. 

As evidence of the fact that the 
hobby is ever-growing are the many 
hooks that have been published re- 
cently just for these specialized ang- 
les. Ihe latest are: “Flies” by J. 
Edson Leonard (Barnes); and “A 
Modern Dry-Fly Code” by Vincent 
¢. Marinaro (Putnam); and such old 
favorites as “Fly Tying” by William 
Bayard Sturgis (Scribners); “The 
fly-Tyers’ Handbook” by H. G. 
Tapply (Durrell); and “How to Tie 
Flies” by E. C. Gregg (Barnes). 


You don’t need many tools for fly 
ying, but you do need plenty of 
materials. A fly-tyers vise, two or 
three hackle pliers and a pair of sharp 
scissors will do the trick as far as 

uipment is concerned. But the fur, 
feathers and body materials used for 
the flies come from all parts of the 
world. 


I asked George Boone, of Pitts- 
burgh, an expert fly-tyer to name for 
me the flies he considered most popu- 
lar with Pennsylvania anglers. Here 
they are: black gnat, royal coachman, 
light cahill, dark cahill and wet 
nymph. 

Game Protector Sam Weigle, of 
Mercer, another expert, uses wet flies 
in home waters due to a lack of 
natural hatches which would demand 
the use of dry flies. His favorite 
trout flies are: Cahill, March brown 
and black gnat. 

The real thrill for the fly-tyer is lur- 
and catching game fish on flies 
thas tied himself. Economically, 
iere is no advantage in tying flies. 
is cheaper to buy them. But real 
ty tyers looks upon it as a grand 
Winter hobby that keeps them in close 
Much with happy days gone by with 

re to come. 


¥ Bee Hunting 
Here is a hobby and an outdoor 
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ya that has never caught on as it 
should. I believe it is just because 
so few people know about it. 

Bee hunting is not hard work nor 
is it expensive. The first essential 
is a pair of good eyes, for there may 
be a hive right near your home. 

In general, the bee hunter’s job is 
to follow a worker bee from its task 
of collecting nectar and pollen to its 
hive in a hollow tree. It is not as 
easy as it sounds, but here is the 
popular method: 


Bees have a keen sense of smell. 
Saturate a handkerchief with oil of 
anise and hang it above the tallest 
flower in the meadow where you see 
bees at work. When a bee alights, 
flick it into a box with a bit of honey 
at the bottom. Close the box with a 
glass cover. When the bee ' settles 
down it will start to work on the 
honey. When it has gathered all it 
can carry, open the glass lid and let 
it go. The bee will rise, circle and 
set out for the tree that you want to 
find. 


Follow this bee just as far as you 
can with your eye and then go to the 
spot where it disappeared from view. 
Stop and repeat the handkerchief 
trick. Follow the next bee as far 
as you can. Repeat again until the 
last bee has led you to the bee tree. 

If the tree has to be cut down, it 
is wise to blow a little smoke from 
a bellows (standard bee-keeper equip- 
ment) into the opening. The unin- 
itiated will want to wear gloves and 
a net veil from this point on. The 
tree should be cut skillfully for a 
smashed tree means wasted honey. 


Once the tree is felled, the honey 
can be located by cutting away the 
trunk with an axe. Scrape the honey 
lose with a bread knife, collect it on 
a wooden paddle and carry it away 
in buckets. 

The swarm of bees can then be col- 
lected and sold to a beekeeper. 

One of the best bee hunters that I 
know among Pennsylvania sportsmen 
is Fred Weimer, of Laughlintown. 


























This is how a group of bird watchers look to the bird in the tree above them. 


Bird Watching 

While not directly affiliated with 
sportsmen’s club there are, through- 
out Pennsylvania, quite a few bird 
clubs and Audubon Societies. They 
are all open to sportsmen who want 
to join and further their knowledge 
of the out-of-doors by studying birds. 


It would be a splendid idea if more 
sportsmen joined Audubon Societies 
for there exists today a feeling that 
bird clubs are “against” hunters. In 
rare cases, that may be true. There 
are narrow-minded individuals every- 
where, not only in bird clubs, who 
still think that conservation means 
kill nothing and touch nothing. The 
more progressive clubs, however, ac- 
cept the modern concept of con- 
servation as ““wise use.” 


At any rate, bird clubs do offer out- 
doorsmen splendid opportunities to 
further their knowledge of the things 
they find afield. The duck hunter 


will be amazed to learn that his 
grocer or his banker or his youngsters 
school teacher can name ducks qui 
and correctly much faster than he 
can. 


The hunter who yells “chicken 
hawk” at a bird club outing will be 
corrected, unless by chance (and a 
slim chance it is) the bird he sees isa 
Cooper’s or a sharp-shinned hawk. 


There is too much sneering at 
Audubon societies by hunters and too 
much ire wasted by Audubon societies 
on hunters. Both have their places 
They should get together oftener . .. 
for the good of all concerned. 


Raising Earthworms 


Here’s a hobby that should appeal 
to a great many fishermen, especially 
those who do not have a dependable 
natural supply of earthworms. 

North Carolina State Museum of 


5 
wi 
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= some advice to those who wish to 
started: 
Wirst, a suitable enclosure should 
provided and located where it will 
i cool. The best homes, or earth- 
m gardens, are built of concrete 
‘a moisture resistent wood, like 
press. They can be painted with 
t paraffin on the inside and with 
gror pitch on the outside. Creosote 
“not recommended as its use will 
niure the worms. 
MSink the box (6 x 3 x 14 feet 
jakes a good unit) in a shady, well- 
drained cool place with three or four 
hes of the box edge projecting 
pve the surface of the soil. Now 
‘the box three-fourths full of a 
pod mixture of dark rich soil and 
mold from hardwood trees. 
®not use sand or sandy soil. Keep 
the soil moist but not wet. It can 
be kept covered with damp burlap 
bags, or several thicknesses of wet 
newspapers. A worm garden of this 


size should accommodate over 1,000 
usable worms. 


Stock the box with 50 or more good 
breeding earthworms secured from 
the wild or from a dealer. Prepare 


to feed and care for them from three 
to six months before you start har- 
vesting the first crop of bait. 


Caution must be exercised in feed- 
ing worms so as to avoid over-feeding 
and having the unused food sour and 
foul the soil. Perhaps a light sprinkle 
of food every week should be tried 
at first. 


Some recommended foods are: 
powdered milk or corn meal sprinkled 
on the surface; finely pulverized, well- 
decayed hardwood leaf mold; sprink- 
ling of hard-boiled egg yolk; thin 
water solution of chicken mash 
poured over the soil; one pound corn 
meal and one-half pound lard or 
cooking fat added to soil and mixed 
well. 


Many avid duck hunters spend pleasant winter evenings making their own decoys. Here 
Bill Douglass and Dick Rhineard Harrisburg waterfowl enthusiasts, are shown in their work- 
shop getting ready for the fall flights along the Susquehanna. 











The trick in gathering mushrooms is to know for sure which are edible and which are 
poisonous. The oyster fungus shown here is perfectly safe and delicious. 
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Herb Hunters and Botanists 

A hobby which at times pays off 
seal cash is that of gathering herbs 
‘medicinal purposes. Those who 
age in this work call thiemselves 
ildcrafters.” . They have their 
fh magazine, The Wildcrafters 
wid, published in Terre Haute, 

a. 

fennsylvania herb hunters devote a 
at deal of their time to hunting 
eng, one of the most valuable of 
tnative herbs. Prices vary, but it 
times brings $15.00 per pound 
roots. Curiously, ginseng has no 
dical value. Roots are sold to the 
inese, who regard the plant with 
perstitious reverence. ‘They make 
into an aromatic tea which is sup- 
sed to be a panacea for all human 


Next to ginseng, goldseal is the 
pst valuable of our wild herbs. It 
sa real medical value and is used 

‘salves to promote healing. 
There are over 300 different vari- 
ss of herbs that are of commercial 
A few, common in Pennsyl- 
ia are: Mayapple, wild geranium, 
kweed, wild sarsaparilla, mullein, 
meset, sassafras, wintergreen, wild 
, pokeberry, catnip, pepper- 

int, pennyroyal, etc. 

Perhaps in the same department as 
erb hunters we might include the 
ishroom pickers. Their hobby gets 
m out of doors, too, and pays off 
{many baskets of delicious mush- 
The trick here, of course, is 
know for sure which are the edible 
é . and also where they can 
The best rule is “If you 


b found. 
not sure, don’t pick it.” 
d since herbs and mushrooms 
ft both botanical in classification, 
should like to remind sportsmen 


at there are several botanical 
societies throughout the state that 
welcome to membership anyone in- 
terested in botanical species . . . 
tees, flowers, shrubs, fungi, algae 
molds, etc. One group with which 
Tam well acquainted is the Botani- 


cal Society of Western Pennsylvania 
with headquarters in Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh. 


Slingshot Contests 

A sport that seems to be sweeping 
a great deal of the country but has 
been missing Pennsylvania is that of 
slingshot contests (and even slingshot 
hunting). Slingshot target teams have 
sprung up in many states and it is 
only a matter of time, I suppose, un- 
til the rage hits the Keystone State. 
(Or, has it already, and we don’t 
know about it?). 

The sport started in California a 
few years ago when two war vets 
started making and selling slingshots. 
Now there is a National Slingshot As- 
sociation with several thousand mem- 
bers. The secretary is A. K. Melin, 
2008 Le Droit Dr., South Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Addenda 


The listing of hobbies might go 
on and on until we would have a 
complete book of hobbies for sports- 
men The ones mentioned have 
hardly scratched the surface. Follow- 
ing are a few more, and to these you 
may be able to add others. It all 
totals up to the fact that there is 
plenty to do for the sportsman who 
is looking for recreation other than 
just hunting and fishing. Here they 
are: 

Making Duck Decoys 

Collecting Rocks 

Nature Trails 

Basket-weaving 

Collecting Guns 

Making Gun Stocks 

Leathercraft 

Bird Banding 

Falconry 

Pigeon Racing 

Horseshoes and Quoits 

Collecting Insects 

Collecting Outdoor Books 

Metalcrafts 

Woodworking 

Collecting Sportsman’s Paintings 

Herbariums 



































Spee how much ground a publica- 
.J tion of this kind should cover is 
a matter for speculation. As far as 
we know there is no precedent estab- 
lished; no other book ever published 
quite like this one. The author has 
broken new ground here, and at the 
conclusion he is not satisfied that the 
subject has been covered as com- 
pletely as possible. 

For example, there is the worth- 
while outdoor activity of fire fight- 
ing. No place has been made for it 
in this book, yet, an entire book 
could be (and has been) written on 
that subject alone. Many sportsmen 
make up the ranks of the fire-fight- 
ing crews sponsored by the Depart- 
ment“of Forests and Waters through- 
out the state. 

Then there is the matter of the 
recreational value of tax delinquent 
lands in all counties in the state. This 
is a project that has had the untir- 
ing efforts of one of the state’s well- 
known sportsmen, Dr. R. D. Anthony, 
of State College. 

Dr. Anthony continually has urged 
sportsmen’s clubs to investigate the 
possibility of utilizing tax delinquent 
lands as county parks, public hunt- 
ing and fishing areas, county forests, 
etc. Complete information may be 
secured from the State Planning 
Board of the Department of Com- 
merce in Harrisburg. 


The sponsoring of Community 
Forests recommends itself as bei 
worthy of mention too. Sportsman's 
clubs could do much to further this 
project in their own communities, 
The Department of Forests and 
Waters has published a booklet which 
should be helpful . . . “Communi 
Forests in Pennsylvania.” The book- 
let outlines six specific steps to be 
taken in establishing a Community 
Forests.” 

Millions of miles of power and 
telephone lines, forming a network 
across Pennsylvania and all America 
could be developed into excellent 
wildlife habitat with mutual benefit 
to game, sportsmen and utility cor- 
porations. Here is a big project that 
could be made a worthwhile part of 
any club’s program. 

And so the list could be lengthened 
into an endless chain of suggestions. 


._To carry it to an extreme, some 


readers might feel that outdoor 
recreation for sportsmen could even 
include swimming, baseball, football 
and track. 

But should the reader feel that 
certain projects related directly or 
indirectly to wildlife have been ig: 
nored or neglected, the Game Com: 
mission will welcome comments. If 
two heads are better than one, ee: 
haps several thousand will prove bet- 





ter than two. 
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CONSERVATION ORGANIZATIONS 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PROMINENT 


AUDUBON SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
BRANDYWINE VALLEY ASSOCIATION 

CAMP AND TRAIL CLUB 

CONSERVATION COUNCIL OF PENNSYLVANIA 

DELAWARE VALLEY PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 

FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 

4-H CLUBS 

FRIENDS OF THE LAND 

GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION OF PENNSYLVANIA 

GIRL SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

HAWK MOUNTAIN SANCTUARY ASSOCIATION 

HORSE-SHOE TRAIL CLUB 

INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA (PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION) 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 

PENNSYLVANIA ARCHERY ASSOCIATION 

PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS & WATERS 
PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF MINES 

PENNSYLVANIA FARM BUREAU COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS 
PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 





























PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA 


FISH COMMISSION 

FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 

GAME COMMISSION 

GRANGE 

LAND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 
OUTDOOR WRITERS ASSOCIATION 
PARKS ASSOCIATION 

ROADSIDE COUNCIL 

SANITARY WATER BOARD 

TRAPPERS ASSOCIATION 


SCHUYLKILL RIVER VALLEY RESTORATION ASSOCIATION 
U. S. SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
U. S. FISH & WILDLIFE SERVICE 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
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Conservation Pledge 


I give my pledge 
as an American to save 
* and faithfully to defend from 
| waste the natural resources of 
~ my country—its soil and 
minerals. Its forests, waters, 


and wildlife. 
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